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INTRODUCTION. 


“ The author of this work has unckrtaken the task 
of narrating in High Hindi the history of the famous 
Buddhist sanctuary of Sarnath — the Isipatana-Migadaya of 
the Pali scriptures — from the earliest recorded times 
down to the present day, and he has accomplished it, 
on the whole, very well. Beginning with the Pali 
sources, he proceeds to trace the fortunes of Sarnath 
through the centuries as indicated by the monuments 
and inscriptions found there, which attest the rule of 
Asoka, the Suiigas, Sakas, Guptas, and later monarchs. 
He then gives a sketch of the excavations made at 
Sarnath, which, beginning from the casual vandalism of 
Jagat Singh nearly 130 years ago, have gradually brought 
to light the ancient glories of the place ; and this is 
followed by an account of its monuments and inscrip* 
tions and of its present condition." 

(Review of the Hindi Edition-^The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society oj London), 

“To -those who wish to visit Sarnath near Benares 
this will be a very instructive handbook aodguide. The 
book will iuioish valuable .information to those who 
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have a taste in archaeology. It has been written on 
original lines and this makes the work interesting. The 
compilation must have cost considerable pains to the 
author and owing to his acquaintance with best sources 
of information on the subject, he has made the work 
sufficiently informative. The get-up is fair and the book 
can be had in bound cover too with a little additional 
cost. It is well worth being secured. The book is a 
translation from the Bengali and the author, who is a 
Professor in the Benares Hindu University, wrote it 
originally in that language. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it will be of great help both to the ordinary 
traveller and the students. Buddhistic culture is receiving 
special attention in these days and a treatise on Sarnath 
where a Buddhist Vihar has been opened must be 
valuable.” 

{Review of the Hindi Edition, The Modern Review) 

The author of this admirably arranged and well- 

informed history of Sarnath The more reason why 

we should congratulate Mr. Bhattacharyya on the ex- 
cellent use to which he has put the bxample and the 
guidance of the professors under whom be has worked. 

His book is not only a thorough and conscientious but a 
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delightful guide to the antiquities, the archaeology, and 
so much as survives of the history of that famous and 
ancient Decrpark of Sarnath, where the great Buddhist 
Saiigha or Order came into being. He has not only 
given a full and intelligent account of the place and its 
existing remains, but has supplied ample references to 
his authorities and an adequate index. The Bengali 
visitor to Benares and Sarnath is fortunate to have so 
competent a guide. 

But Mr. Bhattacharya is more than a learned and 
conscientious cicerone. He is also, if a foreigner mav 
venture to judge of such a matter, an author who has 
a pleasant and a dexterous style. There can be no 
better test of literary skill than a satisfactory and tactful 
translation. In discussing the stymology of the old 
name of Sarnath, i. e. Migadaya ^lipatana, he puts into 
J3engali a tale from the Jatakas, rendered with just the 
needful touch of archaism fitted to communicate to 
the modern reader a sense of the antiquity and the 
old-world charm of what he is reading. Told thus, 
the native sinvpiicity of the old story is singularly attrac- 
tive. Mr. Bhattacharyya is to be congratulated on a 
piece of work exhibiting not only learning and labour. 
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but literary skill and a real gift of exposition such as 
will, it may be hoped, win him many readers in Bengal, 
a land where Buddhist influence survives into Vai$nava 
piety perhaps more unmistakably than in the Holy Land 
of Buddhism itself. 

[Review of the Bengali Edltinn — The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society [London)^ October 1920 ). 


T. P. Works, Benares. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sarnath in Ancient Buddhist Literature 

Sarnath is a place sacred to the Buddhists. Here 
the Buddha preached for the first time his religion which 
has now spread over half the surface of the globe. This 
is why it came in time to be regarded as one of the four 
great holy places of the Buddhists.* There was a time 
when hundreds of Bhikshus and Bhikshunis assembled 
together at Sarnath or ‘ Isipatana-tnigaddya * and hun- 
dreds of pious Buddhists, engaged in the practice of 
^Saddharma\ advanced towards the path of ^Nirvdna\ 
At one time, pilgrims from the frontiers of India as well 
as from China, Japan, Java and Burma flocked to this 
place in order to acquire religious merit. The atmos- 
phere of peace cteated in this holy place by the Arhats, 
Sramaoas, Bhikshus, Sthaviras and other Buddhist devo- 
tees and the godly conduct by which they moved the 
heart of every one form a brilliant chapter in the reli- 
gious history of -the world. Even at this distant date 

1. The three other holy places are Kapilayastu, Buddhagaya 
and Kusinagara. 
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we are in an ecstasy of joy when we think of their 
unostentatious renunciation. Here, in the self-same 
plot of land, which has now been turned into a heap of 
ruins through the destructive influence of time, the 
Buddhist Yogis sat in peaceful meditation for the 
attainment of spiritual bliss. Again, it was at this place 
that the stone-pillar of Asoka was erected and his royal 
behest promulgated. As a result of the religious zeal 
of Asoka, Sarnath became a place highly sacred to the 
Buddhist. After the time of Asoka, the King Kaniska 
did much to improve the condition of the Vihara at 
Sarnath. Though the Gupta Kings did not do anything 
directly tending to the improvement of this place yet 
there is not the slightest doubt that some of the archi- 
tectural improvements of the place were effected during 
their time. The architectural style of the Gupta Period 
met with in the ruins of Sarnath bears testimony to the 
reality of this fact. This place also bears traces of the 
fall of Buddhism after the time of King Harsha. When 
Brahmanism rose anew, the Pala Kings tried their utmost 
to keep Buddhism alive, The erection of ‘Sailagandha- 
kuti* at Sarnath is one of their endeavours to preserve this 
religion. The fall of the Vihara at Sarnath synchronises 
with the stamping out of Buddhism from India imme- 
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diately after the advent of the Mahomedans in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era. The history of 
the place, which was the centre of learning, devotion and 
religion for seventeen centuries, should, on no account, 
be neglected. The history of Sarnath also forms an im- 
portant chapter in the annals of Buddhism. An attempt 
has been made here to give an account of this place. 

The ancient history of Sarnath had been known to 
the scholars long before the excavation work of the 
place was taken up by the Archaeological Department. 
The historical information of the place met with in Pali 
literature could be known even earlier. But it is not 
known, however, whether any attempt had ever been 
made to collect historical facts from that source and to 
arrange them systematically. In Pali literature, the 
place is called ‘ Isipatana-migadaya* . How this name 
and the narr e of Sarnath originated and how they came 
to be so widely known will be dealt with in the proper 
place. The references to ‘ hipatana-migndSya' in Pali 
literature and the historical materials available therefrom 
are mostly legendary. These legendary accounts could 
not long be taken as regular history. But now there 
remains no doubt that the work of excavation carried on 
at Sarnath has to some extent con|^med these legendary 
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tales. As an example of this, it may be mentioned that 
the reference to a schism in Dharmakirti’s ^Saddharma 
Samgraha* has been corioborated by the inscription on 
the pillar of King Asoka, lately discovered at Sarnath. 
This will be described in detail in connexion with the 
treatment of Asokan Inscriptions. In these circum- 
stances, one may easily judge of the desirability of 
dealing with the materials contained in Pah literature. 

The Buddha came to Saranath immediately after 
his attainment of Buddhahood and began to preach his 
religion. Jt was here that the ^ Dharmachakra-pravar^ 
tana-^utra" fell from his holy lips. It was from his 
seat here that he gave religious instruction to the 
banker’s son Ya^a and his father and had converted 
them into his religion. Again, it was at this place that 
he had described the ‘ TJdapanadusaka Jataka^ For all 
these things, this place has been very closely associated 
with the life of the Buddha. 

In the eighth week of his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, the Buddha came to the foot of the Ajapala 
nyagrodha (2). During his stay at this solitary place, 

(2) Mr. Hardy writes for through mistake. 

(See A Manual of Buddhism by Hardy, pp 183, 184). 

Cf. Text Mahavogga^ 1.4. 2-5-2, Oldenberg's Edition p, 4. 
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he was thinking whether he would preach to the world 
the true light that had dawned upon him. He thought 
that man being a worldly creature given to enjoyment, 
it might be very difficult for him to conceive of Kdrana 
iattva^ PratUyasamutpada^ Basanochchheda and other 
abstruse subjects constituting the means of attaining 
Nirvana (3). If, again, he had preached his religion 
to them but they did not comprehend it, then also it 
would be an utterly useless thing. These and many 
other thoughts arose in his mind, and in the end, he 
resolved not to preach his religion. Then Brahma 
Sahampati (4) saw that the course the Buddha was 

(3) I have here followed the life of Buddha according 
to the Southern School, I have also made an attempt to show 
the distinction between this and other schools on this point. 

In Burmese version, we find, *‘Now all beings are sunk very 
low by the influence of the give great passions.” Legend of 
4he Burmese Buddha^ by Bigandet. p. 112* The Hindus make 
mention of six passions. They mention only five. This point 
should be noted. 

a 

(4) According to the Buddhists, “Sahampati** is “Sva- 

yambhu**. But the * Legend of Burmese Buddha^ says that 
“This Brahma had been, in the time of Buddha, Kathaba, a 
Balmn under the name of Thabaka It seems that 
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going to adopt would prove disastrous to the world 
and that many men would suffer misery in conse- 
quence of it. He at once came to the Buddha with the 
speed of the wind and with folded palms said : — 

“ My Lord, be pleased to preach your religion for 
it will remove ignorance. Still there are many men 
free from worldly ties. If they do not adopt Dharma, 
they will fall down.’’ 

Brahma having repeated this prayer thrice, the 
Buddha gave his assent(5). Thereupon, the God bowed 
unto Him and vanished. 

After this the Buddha thought “To whom am I to 
preach my religion ? Who is able to embrace it ?” At 
once it occurred to him that Alar Ealamo and Uddaka 
Ramaputta were the fittest persons to receive his reli- 
gion. But the next moment he came to know that both 

aceording to the peculiar pronunciation of the Burmese ‘Kasjapa’ 
has become ‘Kathaba’ and Sarrakpt’ has become ‘Thabaka’, 
Bahan means Arhan (t). , 

(5) “The “ Legtnd of the Burmese Buddha ’’ says that 
then the Buddha cast his vise eyes on earth and saw that 
soiha men were wholly immersed in sin some were half 
immersed and some were still in a promising condition. 4 
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of them were no more. Then he thought that he wa» 
indebted to the *Pafichavargiya Bhitshus* as he had 
received benefits from them during his residence in 
the forest. 1 hus, he made up his mind to preach his 
religion to them first of all and with that object 
in view proceeded towards Batanasi. 

In the eighth week of his attainment of Bvddha- 
hood, the Buddha wandered in many {.laces and at last 
came to Isipatanamtgadaya in Baranasi. On the way, 
he met an Ajivaka of the name of Upaka (6). The 
Panchavargiya Bhikshus were then living at Sararath. 
Finding the Buddha at a distance, they thus speke to 
one another : — “Friends, Sraman Gautama is coming 
here. He is a •'VshidUka" (one given to excessive 
outward show) and a great BihhrSnta (one following a 
wrong course). We should not salute him. We should 
not stand up to show him respect (7 ;. Let us place 

(6) In the Burmese account, Mjgadaj8=Migadabana, 
Bnranasi=Barrinathi and Panchavargiya Bhirshugana-Pan- 
charahan. 

{7) I have followed the original work as far as possible 
Mahcivagga, 1. 6. 10 seq Vivaya Pitakam edited by Oldcnberg 
Vol I cf. Bvd’^hint Birth S&its, The Pali Introduction, p 112, 
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« seat here. He may be seated on it, if he Iikes''(8). 
But the more the Buddha advanced toward s them the 
more restless did they become; and when he stood 
face to face with them they could not help .showing 
him due respect. He sat upon the seat mean t for him 
and washed his feet. Then the Bhikshus had the 
audacity to address him by name. At this, the Buddha 
made it clear to them that he was no longer Gautama 
but had attained the name of TathSgata endowed with 
'Samyaia Samhadhi'. After a good deal of alteration, 
the Panchavargiya Bhikshus realised his superhuman 
power and bei.ig desirous of getting religious instruction 
from him, fixed their mind on the path of virtue and 
began to obey his commands. 

Thereafter, the Buddha addressed the Panchavargiya 
Bhikshus and said to them, ‘O Bhikshus, those who are 
going to take PravrajyS should give up these two 
extreme paths. What are they ? One of the paths is full 
of desires, — low, vulgar, ignoble, meant for the insigni- 
ficant men and bitter in the end. The other wearies 
the soul, causes grief and is ignoble and bitter in the 
end, too. O Bhikshus, give up these two extreme paths 
and hear the superiority of the middle path. This path 

(8) htgtnd oj tht Burmtse Buddha p, 117. 
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opens the vision, brings wisdom and leads to VpSianS, 
AbhyUa, Sambodhi and Ntrvdna (9). This middle path 
is the ^^Arya-asfaUgiia marga'* viz. right sight, right 
thought, right speech, right deed, right Ajiba, right 
exercise, right remembrance and right samadhi (10). 

“O Bhikshus, sorrow is Aryyasatya ; birth, old age, 
disease, death, grief, repentance, — all these bring sorrow. 
Briefly, it may be said that these five Upadana-skandhas 
cause sorrow. Oh, Bhikshus, all sorrows are Aryyasatya. 

"The thirst that causes rebirth is attended with 
desire. It runs after its objects. This thirst is of 
three kinds, thirst for ‘kama’, thirst for ‘bhaba’ and thirst 
for ‘bibhaba’. Oh Bhikshus, the checking of sorrow is 
Aryyasatya. Restraint on thirst and renunciation bring 
peace of mind. 

‘,Oh Bhikshus, the path leading to the cessation of 
sorrow is Aryyasatya (11). This is ths Eight fold middle 

9. These are technical terms of the Buddhistic religion. 
It is not possible to explain them in detal within the compass of 
this small book. 

10. Repetition does not mar the beauty of a piece of 
composition in all cases. Sometimes it becomes absolutely 
necessary. 

11. The newly discovered stone umbrella of the Kushan 
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path consisting of right sight etc* Oh Bhikshus» the 
religious practices, mentioned before, open the vision and 
beget wisdom, Prajfia^ vidya and light. This sorrow i& 
to be known as Aryyasatya. Oh Bhikshus, all sorrows 
are Aryyasatya etc. 

“I have taken a vow that I shall not admit that one 
whether in Devaloka, Maraloka or Brahmaloka has got 
the highest wisdom, be one a Sramana, a Brahmana, a 
god or a man until he has got right knowledge and clear 
insight in the above four Aryyasatyas and the satyas* 
three times their number. But I have got wisdom and 
insight. This is my last birth.’’ He having said thiSr 
the Pancha-vargiya Bhikshus congratulated him. 

As soon as Kaun^inya received this teaching, he 
was freed from passions and impurity and his inner 
vision opened. He came to know that all that was of 
universal piety consisted in restraint. In this way the 
Buddha set the ‘Wheel of Law’ in motion. 1 he gods 
living on earth shouted out, ‘‘The Buddha has set ‘the 
wheel of Law* in motion at Isipatana migadaya in 
Benares,” 

agft bears an inscription abont Aryasatya e. g, ‘Chattaya-imani 
bhikhave ariya-sachchani etc.’ Vide chapter Y for details. 

12. On the Asoka pillai of Sarnath and many other ^d» 
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No one here will be able to retard its progress, be 
he a iSraman, a Brabmaija, a god, or Mara or Brahma. 
Hearing the words of the gods living on Earth the 
^Chaturmaharajika gods’ shouted in the same manner. 
Hearing their words the thirty-three gods, Yama, Tusita, 
NirmSriarati, Paranimitta, Baj^avartini, and Brahmakarika 
gods made the same speech. At that moment, the sound 
created by them went up to Brahmaloka, ten thousand 
lokadhatus shook, trembled and shivered. A great shout 
of exultation and a wonderful effulgence surpassing the 
brilliance of the gods sprang into existence. Ihe 
Buddha then said in the fulness of his heart “Kaundinya 
has known it, Kauudinya has known it.'’ In this way 
Kaundinya got the name of “AjnSta kauudinya.*’ 13. 

Thereafter Kaundinya prayed to the Buddha to 
convert the Pafich vargiyas into the new religion. The 

of this place this ‘wheel of law’ has been used as a symbc 1, 
‘‘The preaching of the first sermon is believed to have taken 
place in 529 B. C., when the Buddha was 35 years^of age. 

A Pali inscription on a stone umbralla gives the text of 
Buddha’s first seymon . — Catalogue of ihe Sarnaih miiseitm p. 2. 

13. jRjqt d’ 

Sarhgutta 5, (Pali Text Society) p. 420. 

- Cf. Kockhill, p. 36, 87, 
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Buddha said ‘‘O Bhikshus, come near, religion has been 
preached, now bring about the end of your troubles by 
purification. In this way, the first Buddha Samaja was 
formed at Isipatana Migadaya (14). At the end of this 
traditinoal account it is written that at that time **there 
lived only six pious men on earth. These were, the 
Buddha and the Panchavargiya Bhikshus.” (15). 

In very ancient times, at Benares there lived a 
banker’s son named Ya^a (16). He had three mansions to 
live in the three seasons of dewy spring, summer and the 
monsoon rains. During his residence at the palace for 
the rainy season, he had for four months been surrounded 
with female musicians. He did not come down even 
to the ground floor of his place. One night he rose 
from his sleep and found his musicians fast asleep. 

14. Mahuvagga 1. 6-10 seq. 

Vinaya Pi taka Ed. by Oldenberg vol I. 

15. Cf. In a temple at Amoy, Bishop Smith saw 18 
images which were said to represent original disciples of 
Buddha, Hardy: Manual Buddhism p. 25-0. 

The figures of PanchavargiTa Bhikshus are found incised 
mX the foot of the image of the Buddha dug out at Sarnath. 

16. In the ^Legend of Burmese Buddha Buddha’, Yasa is 
known as Hatha. 
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The Viifd was hanging from the neck of some girlr- 
another held the mridaAsa in her hand, while another' 
was snoring with her mouth wide open, saliva 
was running down from the mouth of some women and 
one was talking incoherently in her sleep. Yasa stood 
aghast looking at the scene before him. He exclaimed 
that it was a living Bma§ana (cemetry), an object of 
great trouble and annoyance (17). He repeated this 
several times. At last, all of a sudden, a spirit of 
renunciation came upon him. He left home. (18). 
There was no one at the door of the house or at the 
city-gate. He went away to Isipatan-migadaya to 
the north of Benares. Then, it was dawn. All the 
quarters glowed in the serene smile of the morn. The 
Buddha was that time pacing over the *'Chaiikramana” 
Finding the banker’s son at a distance, he got down 
from the “ Charikraraatja” and sat upon his seat. Yasa 
took his seat at a little distance from him and exclaimed 
with a heart filled with emotions, “ What a great 

17. “The nature and condition of the body constitute 
' indeed a truly heavy burden and gives a great deal of trouble 

and affliction.’’ Burmese Buddha p. 120, 

18. Hero is- a similar story in the Pannirvana Jataku 
the Buddha. 
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trouble, a great annoyance ! ” The Buddha said to 
him *'There is no trouble, no annoyance at this place. 
Come here and sit by me. I shall give you religious 
instruction.” Then, Yasa saluted the Buddha and took 
his seat at a respectful distance from him. Then 
he gave .him instruction on charity, conduct, heaven, 
renunciation, doing good to others, Samkle§ha, freedom 
from desires and non-killing. When He came to know 
that Yasa’s mind was soft and serene, he gave him 
the highest teaching of Buddhism “All objects that 
are born (Samudaya) (19) are full of misery ; restraint 
is the only right path.” Having heard the advice 
of the Buddha, Yasa felt himself free from anger and 
other passions and looked like a piece of white cloth 
capable of taking any hue ] (20). At the house of Yasa, 
his mother missed him and brought the matter to 
the notice of her husband. He sent many men in 
quest of his son and at last came to know that he was 
living at Isipatana-Migadgya. Then, the banker came to 
this place in search of his son. When be came to the 
Buddha, he told him everj’ thing about the renunciation 

19, according to the Buddhists means ‘all objects 
that spring, into existence’. 

20. Burmese Buddha p. 121. 
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of the world by Yasa. The banker also redeived from 
the Buddha instructions about ' MSrgapradarsaka’ and 
the three gems ‘Buddha, Dharma and sanigha.’ 
He became a Lpasaka for life. In the Buddhist 
mythology, he has been described as the first Dpasaka. 
Then seeing Yasa seated there, (21) the banker entreat- 
ed him -to save the life of his mother by returning home. 
Yasa, without making any reply, looked at the face of 
the Buddha with a steadfast gaze. Then, the father 
understood that it did not become Yasa to be a 
householder again. Then, he entreated the Buddha to 
go to his house with Yasa. He, having premised 
to comply, the banker saluted him and moved round 
him and went home. After this, Yasa told the Buddha 
of his intention of taking Pravrajya and Vpasampada. 
Hearing this. He advised Yasa to observe Brahma- 
char 5 ^a. Some days after this. He went to the house 
of the banker and gave religious instruction to Yasa’s 
mother and others. All of them became his disciples. 
Hearing that Yasa had taken Pravrajya, having shaved 
his hair and beard and having worn a dyed-cloth, four 

21. According to the ‘Legend of the Burmese Buddha’ 
the Buddha kept Yasa hidden from the sight of his father for 
some time. 
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of his friends, who were all house holders, (22) felt 
inclined towards Pravrojyd and were converted to* 
Buddhism by the Buddha. Within a short time, fifteen 
more rich men, all of whom were leading the house- 
holder's life, became disciples of theBuddha. At that 
time, there were in all sixty Upasakas on earth (23). 
This account is given here in as much as their conversion 
took place at Sarnath. 

At the time of his residence at Isipatana, the 
Buddha narrated the following Jataka story about a 
jackal that polluted the water in the reservoir, (24) A 
certain jackal was in the habit of making water in the 
reservoir of water meant for the Bhikshus. One day 
he was near this reservoir when the Sramanas rushed 
upon him and began to belabour him with their staffs. 
The jackal being terribly beaten left the place and came 
there no more. One day the Bhikshus at a religious 
meeting said to the Buddha that they had not seen 

22, Their names were Subahn, Punnaji, Gabampati and 
Bimala. 

23. Mahavagga (Text) p. 15 for the Tebetan vorsion, 
look up Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha^ pp. 38-89. 

In the Tibetan biography this story has been briefly given. 

24. Jataka (11 354.) 
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there the jackal that polluted their drinking water after 
the day on which he was beaten. Hearing this, the 
Buddha said that as in the present age, so in days of 
yore, too, this jackal was the polluter of the reservoir of 
water. So saying, he narrated to them an old story. 
He said that in by gone days the self-same place was 
called Isipatana and that the same reservoir of water was 
there. Then Bodhisattva was born in a certain house in 
Benares- He took Pravrajyd in due time and lived at 
Isipatana surrounded by the hermits. At that time one 
day this jackal polluted the reservoir and was going 
away. The hermits somehow managed to catch him 
and brought him to Bodhisattva. While conversing 
with the jackal he sang a gdtha to the following effect : — 

good-looking one, why have you polluted the 
wooden reservoir of the hermits who live in the forest and 
practise life-long austerities ?” 

Hearing this the jackal also sang a gatha to this 
effect:-— 

*‘It is a Dharma (pious act) of the jackals to make 
water wherever they drink water. This is being conti- 
nued from generation to generation. It does not become 

you to make me give it up." 

« " 2 
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Hearing this Bodhisattva sang this g^thd : — 

“If this be your pious act then what is impiety to 
you ? I do not think that you have any distinction 
between piety and impiety. Be off from here, come here 
no more.** 

The jackal went away. From that time forward 
he was not seen there any more. 

Buddhaghosha in his gloss on “Mahapadana Sutta*’ 
says that “It was Isipattan Migadaya that came to be 
called Dharmachakrapravartana** 

When commenting on the w’ord Buddhaghosh says 
as follows : — 

“In those days Isipatana (Skt. Rishipatana) was 
known as a blessed garden. It was given with the 
object that the deer might live there in safety ; for this 
reason it came to be called Mrigadriya (Skt. Mrigadaya). 
The expression has been used in reference 

to this fact. Gautama and other Buddhas dropped 
herefrom the skies in order to give religious instruction.’’ 
(The gloss also alludes to Gautama Buddha’s coming 
there on foot). 

Isipatana Migadaya has been described as the 
scene of Nandiyav atthu (25>. Hearing the teachings of 
(25) Dhanimapada, 16th Vagga, 9th Vatthu. 
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BudJha, Nandiya thought that it was a pious thing to 
make a gift of houses to the Sangha^ Accordingly he 
built a Chatuhsdla with four chambers and a number of 
seats. And he made the Buddha the manager of the 
house and gave it to the Sahgha. This house stood in 
Isipatana Mahavihara. 

After twelve years, Bodhisattva came down from 
^Tusitabhavana.’ The ‘‘Suddhavasa ’ gods sent in- 
formation to the Pratyeka Buddhas (26) calling upon 
them to quit the Buddha Kshetras. Then, those 
Pratyeka Buddhas finished their saying and attained 
Parinwvdna. In the great forest at a distance of half a 
yojana from Benares there lived 500 Pratyeka Buddhas. 
(27) They all uttered their prophecies separately and 

(2G) According to Buddhists, “Pacceka-Buddha” (Pratyeka 
Buddha) was not “enlightened” (Samma-Sambuddha), For 
only a special penance made possible Buddha’s appearance as 
‘Enlightened’. “Buddha” by Oldcnberg p. 120 footnote. 

(27) We learn from ancient Pali literature that the Pratyeka 
Buddhas flourished at a time when the Samynki Samhnddhas 
had not descended on earth and no Sangha had been established 
by them. But according to the works of a (“Apadana” folke of 
the Phayre mss), later date the Pratyeka Buddha existed not only 
in those days but also during the time of the Buddha. For the 
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attained Nirvaria. The attainment of Nirvaoa by them 
was complete, when they had risen to the sky. Their 
material bodies, consisting of flesh and blood, were re- 
duced to ashes by the humour of fire and fell to the 
ground. 

The IJsis fell here and hence this place came to 
be called “ I?L§ipatana.” (28) The French scholar 
Senart does not admit that the name Isipatana comes 
from Rsipatana. He says that besides this name two 
other names of the place are known vi%. Rsipattana 
and I?.sivadana. According to him this place was 
called l^Lsipattana which name in course oi time came 
to be corrupted into Isipatana. He says that the 
legend above was to support the latter name. 

We think that the view of Senart is reasonable. 
It is recorded in Mahavastu that before their fall 
the Pratyeka Buddhas lived at Mahavana at a distance 
of half a yojana from Benares. As they were five hundred 
in number, it is but natural that the place where they 
lived should be called the pattana of the IJsis. It is not 

Buddha said in one place that barring himself there was men 
on earth to equal the Pratyeka Buddhas. 

(28). 'qfecIT (Le Mahavastu) Vol. I, 

p. 359). 
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tinnatural for pattana to be corrupted into ‘vadana*. 
According to the rules of Prakrita ‘*1’ is changed into ^ 
and ^ into Hence ‘Rishipattana* might have 
at one time been called ‘Rishivadana’(29). The word 
‘Rishivadana’-occurs in Mahavastu — 
pp. 43, 307 ; pp. 323, 324. The 

word Rishipattana, also may be found in 

this book (See pp. 366-68). This name also occurs in 
the gathas of the Lalitavistara. 

Now the question that calls for solution is about 
^ Migadaya ’ and ‘ Migadava A story bearing on this 
matter resembling the birth-story of the Banian Deer 
(30) is met with in the Mahavastu. The story is this : — 
“ Once in this wide forest-tract, a certain deer king 
of the name of Rohaka had taken upon himself the 
protection of a herd consisting of a thousand deer. He 

(29) The word occurs in the Chinese books and in 

Divjavadana. Divyav p. 393, A-yu-wang-ching, Ch’ 2 ; The 
Divyav. p. 464. Itsing takes the name to mean ‘the fall of the 
Rishis’. But Fahian says rather confidently that a Pratyeha 
Buddha was the author of of the name “Eisipaitana”. 

30. Jiitaka, I. 149 

As this story occurs In Hiuen Tsang*s account it is not 
given heres. 
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had two sons, one being named Nyagrodha and the ether 
Visakha. From his herd, he gave five hundred deer to 
one son and the remaining five hundred to the other, 
Brahmadatta, the then king of Kasi, frequently came 
to that forest on hunting excursions and killed a good 
many of the deer. The number of the deer that were 
wounded by him and met death entering the bushes, — 
the deep parts of the forest, the tracts covered with 
thorny plants and reeds, — was greater than that of 
those that were actually killed by him. The dead 
deer in those parts became food for crows, vultures and 
other birds. One day, the deerddng liyagrodha ^ aid 
unto his brother Vi^aklia, “ we desire to bring it to the 
notice of the king that more deer are being wounded by 
him and eaten up by the crows and vultures than he 
actually kills when out on a hunting excursion. We 
shall send to the king one deer daily, who will enter 
his Mahanasa of his own accord. In this way the herd 
may probably be saved from wholesale destruction.” 

His brother Vi&akha replied that they would do so. 
Just at this time the King of Kasi had been out 
ahunting. Surrounded by soldiers armed with swords, 
bows and other weapons, he saw the two deer- kings 
advancing towards him. Seeing that they were coming 
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without fear and hesitation he gave this order ter 
one of his generals, — ** you are to see to it that none 
may put them to death. They are not terrified at 
the sight of the soldiers ; on the contrary they are cem- 
ing towards me ; it seems to me that they are doing so 
with a definite object in view.** In obedience to the 
order of the king, the general pushed away the soldiers 
to the right and' the left and made a way for them. 
Then the two deer approached the king and bowed tinto 
him touching his knee. The king then asked them 
what business they had and what question they had to 
ask. Then they spoke these words to the king in the 
language of man, — ** Your Majesty, several hundreds 
of us live in this forest within your kingdom. As your 
cities, towns, villages and other seats of men are beauti- 
fied by men, cows, bullocks, and many bipeds and 
quadrupeds and other animals, so forests also look 
beautiful on account of asylums, rivers, springs ahd 
deer and birds. We look upon your Majesty as tlie 
very ornament of these places. All these bipfeils and 
quadrupeds live under the sole rule of your Majesty. 

They have placed themselves under your Majesty’s 
protection; hence it is the bounden duty of your Majesty 
to take care of them and to protect them, no matter 
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•whether they live in villages, forests or hilly regions. 
Your Majesty is their sole Lord; they have no other 
King. When your Majesty is out for hunting then 
a number of deer is needlessly killed at a time. Many 
of them being wounded with the arrow, enter thorny 
woods and fields of kssa grass where after their death 
they are eaten up by crows and other birds; those that 
meet death in this way are more numerous than those 
that are killed by you. In this way, your Majesty is 
being led to sin. If your Majesty be pleased to order, 
we, two deer-kings, shall send for your kitchen one 
deer a day. This deer will be taken from each herd 
on alternate days. If this be done, there will be nothing 
to prevent your Majesty's feasting upon flesh and still 
the deer will be saved from meeting simultaneous death.” 

Hearing these words, the King of Ka^i granted their 
prayer. Accordingly, he asked the ministers to take 
care that no one might kill any deer there. The King 
having left for his city, the deer -kings convened an 
assembly of all the deer and consoled them in very 
many ways. They informed them that the king would 
no more be out a-hunting but that they should have 
to send him one deer a day. Thereafter, they counted 
all the deer and divided them into two principal herds. 
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From that time forward each began to send a deer to 
the King’s C^ourt on alternate days. 

At one time it was the turn of a pregnant female 
deer of ViiSakha’s herd to go to the King’s kitchen. 
In due time the head-deer asked her to go. She said 
to him that she had been carrying two young ones 
in her womb and that it would be well if her going 
could be postponed till her delivery. Thereupon the 
head-deer brought this matter to the notice of the King 
of the herd who ordered that some other deer should 
go in her stead. But all the 'other deer declined to go 
till their turn was come. Then the female deer went 
to Nyagrodha, the King of the other herd and laid her 
case before him. But, in that herd, too, no one agreed 
to go. Then their King Nyagrodha addressed them 
all and said, — “you may rest assured that when I have 
given her assurance of safety she must not be put 
to death. I am ready to go to the King’s Mahdnasa 
(kitchen) in her stead.” 

Then the deer king issued out of the forest and 
proceeded along the path to VarSijasi. Whoever met 
him on the way was charmed at his flawless beauty and 
followed him. Seeing him pursuing his way surrounded 
by men the citizens said to one another, “It is the king 
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of the deer. All the herd having been exhausted he 
himself has been going to the King’s Mahanasa. We 
shall approach the King of Kasi and pray to him to 
save the life of this deer king who is the very ornament 
of this place.” They also said many other things. As 
soon as he entered the Mahanasa all the citizens 
prayed for the safety of his life on the ground of his 
being good looking, gentle and the ornament of the 
garden round the city. Then the King caused him to 
be brought from the Mahanasa and asked him why 
he ha«l come there himself. lie having narrated the 
whole thing from the beginning to the end, the King 
and all others who were present there were struck by 
his righte ;usness. Then the King said to him, ‘‘He 
who sacrifices his life for the sake of another is never a 
beast. On the other hand, we are so many beasts, 
because we are bereft of all sense of righteousness. 
1 am glad to hear of your self-sacrifice for the sake of 
the doe. I also grant safety to all the deer for your 
sake, go to your place and live there fearlessly.” The 
King proclaimed this throughout the length and breadth 
of the city with the ringing of bells. 

Gradually this incident came to the notice of the 
Gods. The King of the Gods created thousands of deer 
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in order to test the righteousness of the King of Kasi* 
The people of Kasi were put to much inconvenience 
by these deer and lodged a complaint with the King. 

Then Nyagrodha came to his own place and told 
the doe to go to the herd of Visakha. But she declined 
to go, saying that she would live in the herd of 
Nyagrodha whether she might live or die and sang a 
gatha to that effect. 

The people of Ka^i thus spoke to their King — 

i 

fT ^ ^ ^ w 

English Translation: — The country is passing through a 
crisisy the prosperous kingdom is going to ruin. The deer are 
eating our corny O King^ please take steps to prevent them. 

Let the country pass through a crisis, let the 
prosperous kingdom go to ruin. I have given assurances 
of safety to the deer king. I can’t tell a falsehood now. 

The King, gave them to understand that he could 
by no means withdraw the assurance given to them. 
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This place came to be called ‘Migadaya IJs 
pattana’ as it was given to the deer(31). 

The word Daya (5T^) means both gift and forest. 
Now the question may arise — what is the sense in 
which the word has been used here. In Childer^s Pali 
Dictionary the use of the word in the sense of forest has 
been given (32). Neither Senart nor any other foreign 
scholar has said anything on this point. They have 
simply given a detailed history of the various forms in 
which the story of the deer Nyagrodha has been given 
in the ancient books (33). 

We are inclined to think that the ancient name of 
this place was Migadava (forest) (34). It might have 

(31) Mahavastu, p. 366. Itsing and other Chinese writers have 
used the word 'Silun or Silulin’ to translate the word ‘Mrigadaya.’ 
The Chinese words means ‘the land given to the deer,* 

(32) See Childer’s Pali Dictionary^ p. 114. 

(33) Benfey's Panchatantra, p. 183, Also in the Memoirs 
(1-36 1) of Hiuen-Tsang. General Cunningham says that 
this scene has been incised on a tablet of st^ne at Bharatpur (p. 
L. XLII 2). It bears the inscription ‘Isimigajatakam.’ But 
Dr. Hoernlie has contradicted his views in the ^Indian Antiquary , " 

(341 ‘Some Literary Beferences to the Isipatana’ by Brinda- 
van Bhattacharya, Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XIV, p, 76, 
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acquired this Sanskrit name as it was the grazing 
ground of many deer. In course of time, it came to be 
called Migadaya, on account of the peculiarity of 
pronunciation in the Pali language. Perhaps, even then 
the name had the meaning of a forest. Subsequently, 
when it was time for writing stories about each anecdote 
connected with the Buddha, then this cradle of Buddhism 
came to be the scene of the story of the deer 
Nyagrodha. From that time the ancient meaning of 
the word daya fell into disuse and it came to be used 
in the Buddhist literature only in the sense of gift. 
This seems to be the rough sketch of the use of the 
word Mrigadava or Mn’gadaya. 

No antiquarian, whether foreign or Indian, has as 
yet properly dealt with the age and origin of the modern 
the name of Saranatha. There is ample evidence to show 
that name of the place is of modern origin. In the 
remotest age of its importance it was called ‘Isipatana 
Migadaya.’ The whole body of Buddhist literature, spe- 
cially Pali literature, bears testimony to this fact. It had 
also been known by this name as long as the influence 
of Buddhism was supreme in this place, viz. during the 
reign of the Mauryas and of Kanijka as well as at 
the time of the pilgrimage of Fa Hian and Hiue^ Tsang. 
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When this place was devastated by the Mahommedans, 
the temple of the God Saranganatha was not in existence. 
If it had existed at the time it would surely have been 
destroyed by the invaders. Under these circumstances 
it may be held that the temple of Saranganatha was 
built here in consequence of the same movement which 
led to the establishment of a Hindu holy place at 
Bodhagaya after the decline of Buddhism. The 
meaning of the compound word ‘Sarafiganatha’ is 
‘Lord of the deer’. The ancient name of the place was 
Mrgadava and according to the Jataka stories and 
other works the Buddha was its lord. Hence it 
seems that the Hindus have, following ancient tradition, 
been worshipping the deer-king Nyagrodha or the 
Buddha as Mabadeva Sarahganalha (35), as they had 
accepted Dharma of the Buddhistic ‘three jewels’ as 
their God ‘Dharma Thakura (36). It cannot be as- 
certained with precision when the worship of this God 
began. If it be admitted that Saranath Vihara near 

(35) The Ood ^iva is in many places represented with a 

deer in his left hand. Hence it may be natural to call the God 
Sriraliganritha, The tank near the temple of the God at Sarnath 
is called ‘Sarangatfila’. 

(86) 246. 
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Ka^i was a great centre of Buddhism, that the 
Brahmanas had at the iiistigation of Kumarila set fire to 
it and that Cunningham, Thomas and other antiquarians 
removed from it half burnt metals and heaps of ashes it 
may be said that the temple at Sarnath was built when 
the disciples of Sankaracharya following the footsteps of 
the preceptor had been building temples of the God Siva 
at every important centre of Buddhism. If this view 
be accepted, the date of the construction of the temple 
was the end of the eighth century. If, on the other hand, 
following the majority of the antiquarians it be held 
that the destruction of the Vihara at Sarnath was the 
work of the Mahommedans, then it may be said that this 
temple was built a little before the close of the rule 
of the Sena Dynasty. Lakshmana Sena erected a 
monument of victory at Kasi. It is superfluous to add 
that his descendants were w'orshippers of the God Siva. 
The word Sarafiganatha became Saranatha according 
to the rules governing the change of Sanskrit words into 
Prakrta. 


:o: 



CHAPTER II. 

Sarnath in the historic age. 

From an examination of Indian antiquities it is 
evident that the history of India before the invasion of 
Alexander the Great is enshrouded in darkness. What 
accounts, we have of this period consist mainly of tra- 
ditions and legends and as such they cannot be accepted 
as historically authentic. The account of Saranatha that 
we have collected from the Buddhist literature belongs 
to this pre«historic age and hence its historical value is 
not very great. Now, we propose to discuss the relation 
between the history of Saranatha and the History of India. 
It may be mentioned here that the whole of this subject 
depends upon the results of modern excavation. There- 
fore the accounts given here cannot be taken to be 
conclusive. 

Of all the Indian monarchs of historical reputation 
A^oka was the first to come in touch with Saranatha 
He had his edicts engraved on rocks and pillars in 
various parts of his wide empire. In this place also 
he had an edict engraved on a beautiful pillar in the 
year 242 B, C. This pillar bearing the inscription 
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in question has of late been dug out of the earth. 
This inscription being deciphered nxany things of great 
historical value have come to light. We learn from this 
edict that in those days the religious tie had become very 
loose in the Buddhist Safigha. For this reason His Im- 
perial Majesty passed an order that the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Safigha should be made to wear white apparel 
and should be expelled from it. The Emperor had also 
given instruction to his officers for the promulgation 
of this order throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire. There are similar pillar edicts at Sanchi and 
Allahabad. In these inscriptions, there is an order render- 
ing the attendance of the public at the Vihara compulsory 
on every ‘Uposatha’ day. From these things, it is clear 
that the Emperor Asoka was the head of all the Saiighas 
and that he was always careful to take adequate steps 

whenever there was any breach of discipline in them. 

Besides this edict, many other things have been 
exsumed at Saranatha which show that the emperor had 
bestowed great care on this place. Among the 
ruins of Saranatha, there are traces of a brick ‘‘Stupa^’ 
a little way in the South from the lower portion of 
the pillar of A^oka. In 1793-1794 Jagat Singh, the 
Dewan of .Benares had broken this “Stupa” and had 
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carried bricks and other materials from its site in order to 
make there a MahSllg named Jagatganj after his own 
name. Hence for convenience’ sake, the authorities 
of the Archseological Department call the site of this 
Stupa, ‘Jagat Singh Stupa’. They have ascertained that 
the stupa belonged to the age of Agoka. 

The third thing that connects Asoka with this place 
is a stone-railing. It was discovered by Mr. Oertel at 
the bottom of the chamber to the South of the ‘Main 
shrine’ of the Vihara and it may still be found there. 
From its wonderful smoothness and the peculiarity of its 
shape, the antiquarians have concluded that it was cons- 
tructed during the time of Asoka. According to Dr. Vogel 
this railing was built to protect the place where the Buddha 
had set his ‘Wheel of Law’ in motion or any other place 
of sanctity. In the opinion of Mr. Dayaram Sahni of the 
Archaeological Department it stood round the pillar of 
A^oka and had subsequently been removed to this 
place. But he doubts whether ASoka’s pillars had 
any railings around them. We have got proofs of a 
pillar erected by Dharma^oka having a railing around it 
in the stupa of Bharhut® Under these ‘ circumstances. 


5. Vide by Mr. Bakhaldas Banerji, p. 43. 
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the inferences that have been drawn by him may be 
accepted as true. 

The three relics, mentioned above, establish a close 
connection between Asoka and the Vihar at Saranatha. 
We are inclined to hold that Dharmagoka came to 
Saarnatha on a visit. 10^249 B.C.(?) he made a pilgrimage 
to Kusinagar, Kapilavastu, Sravasti, Bodhgaya and 
some other places sacred to the Buddhists. In the 
list of the names of the places visited by him there is 
no mention of Saranatha. But it seems improbable 
that Asoka did not visit the place where the Buddha 
had preached his religion for the first time. He had 
erected a stone pillar at each of the places visited by 
him in the course of his pilgrimage. From the stone 
pillar at Sarnath bearing the ‘religious inscription’ of 
Asoka we are led to believe that he had most probably 
visited this holiest place of the Buddhists in the course 
of his pilgrimage® 

No relic of any other Maurya King than of Asoka has 
as yet been discovered at Sarnath , After the fall of the 
Mauryas, Pushyamitra founded the Sunga or Mitra 

6. The historian Vincent A. Smith has taken it for granted 
that Asoka had visited Sarnath although he has given no proof 
in support of his statement. 
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Dynasty in 184 A.D. He was an orthodox Hindu and 
performed the horse-sacrifice and various other ceremonies 
in order to re-establish Brahmanism in opposition to 
Buddhism. He also fought against the Buddhist King 
Menander. Under these circumstances it cannot at all be 
expected that he or his descendants should be in touch 
with the Vihara of Sarnath. As a matter of fact, no 
historical relic of the rulers of this line is to be met with 
at Sarnath. Still very few relics belonging to the age of 
these kings though in no way connected with them have 
been dug out at Sarnath. ‘‘During the palmy days of 
Buddhism, the devoted votaries of the Buddha raised 
subscriptions and erected big stupas with huge blocks 
of stone. They deposited the bone of the Buddha at 
the centre of the stupa and with great reverence 
worshipped the structure as the union of the Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. They also constructed large stone 
railings around each stupa. The railings were placed 
on pillars, each pair of which was held together by cross- 
bars. These were so nicely polished that if the hand 
was applied to them, it slipped off. On each pillar, each 
cross-bar and each block of the railing, the names of the 
subscribers were inscribed’*.^ Some pillars of such a 
7. Preface to by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri p. 3, 
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Tailing have been found on all sides of the pillar of 
Asoka at Sarnath. The names of the Buddhistic sub- 
scribers are engraved on them in Brahmi Script, In 
Bodh-Gaya also there are railing-pillars of the same 
size. They all belong to the age of the Sungas"^. 
Besides these there are two relics of the Sunga age. 
These are, a bell-shaped capital discovered on the 
north-east of the ‘main-shrine’ (in the list of the 
museum it bears no. D. (g) 1. 1.) and the pieces 
of a broken stone head found at the north-western 
corner of it during the excavation work of the year 
1906 — 1907, (its number in the list of the museum is 
(B. 1). No relic of the kings of the Kanva Dynasty 
who came after the Sungas has as yet been discovered 
at Sarnath. 

The Sakas had entered the north-western parts of 
India before the rule of the Kanva Dynasty came to an 
end. Some of the provincial governors under these 
^5aka kings asserted their independence in the first 
century A. D. and ruled at Muttra, Taxila and other 
places under the title of satraps or great satraps* The 
inscription of a satrap of the name of Sodas or Songdas 
or Sudasassodas has been discovered on the lion-pillar 
8. ^\m\l by K. D. Banerji Esq, p. 34. 
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found at Muttra. The date of this inscription is IS 
A. D.9- An inscription of a king of the name of 
ASvaghosha written in the same character as this one 
is to be seen on the pillar of Asoka at Sarnath."’ 
Under these circumstances it may be said that towards 
the beginning of the first century of the Christian Era 
the Saka satrap exercised some control over the Vihara 
at Sarnath. 

Towards the middle of the first century A. D. 
the Kushans belonging to the Yuchchi tribe broke up the 
Saka kingdoms and established one for themselves. 
The first king of this line was Kadphises I. His 
territories extended over Kabul, Gandhar and the 
Punjab. His son Kadphises II pushed his conquests 
further into the heart of India up to Benares. But from 
bis coins and other relics, we learn that he was a devoted 
votary of the God Siva. Hence, it is not probable that 
he could have any connexion with Sarnath, the fountain- 

9. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1845, 525; 1904, 
703; 1905. 154. 

10. Babu Kakhaldas Banerji has shewn similarity 
in the character of these two inscriptions. Vide Sahitya Parisad 
Patrikay B.S. 1312, 'No. 4. Another short inscription of the 
king A^vaghosha has been found at Sarnath. 
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head of Buddhism. It fact, no relic of this monrch has 

as yet been found at this place. 

After him came Kaniska the greatest of the kings of 

this line. In his early life he was a fire-worshipper and 
like Akbar worshipped a number of Gods and Goddesses 
Late in life, he felt a special liking for Buddhism and did 
all in his power to secure the improvement of this 
religion. He was the founder of the Mahayana School 
of the Buddhists and just as Asoka was very famous 
among the Hinayanists, so he too was a renowned king 
among the Buddhists of the other schooL There is no 
lack of evidence to show his connection with Saranatha. 

The greatest proof of this is afforded by the most 
ancient and biggest statue of Bodhisattva together 

with three inscriptions. According to the inscriptions 
in question this image was established in the third year 
of the reign of Kaniska. According to other testi- 
monies, it was made at^ Muttra and then presented to 
the Vihara at Saranatha by BhiksuBala and Pusyabuddhi. 
Two more inscriptions of Bhiksu Bala to this effect 
have been discovered, one at Muttra and the other at 
Sravasti. It is evident from this inscription of Saranatha 
that ‘‘Benares lay within the dominion cf Kaniska and 
that it was ruled over by a Satrap under a ‘Great Satrap.’ 
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Most probably the ^Great Satrap’ had his head-quarters 
at Muttra. Bhiksu Bala and Pusyabuddhi were 
surely men of influence at the Emperor’s court because 
the Saka satraps and ‘great satraps’ were never at the 
beck and call of all Bhiksus. Most probably they 
belonged to the royal family. They visited holy places 
of the Buddhists wearing pilgrim’s rags and established 
an image at each of the places visited by them.”*^ 

Benares was probably being ruled over by a satrap 
under a ‘great satrap’ since the time of the king 
Asvaghosa. The Kushan Emperor Kaniska allowed the 
continuation of this practice of the Saka kings. No 
relic of Vasiska, Huviska, Vasudeva and other 
descendants of Kaniska has as yet been found at 
Saranatha. It must be said here that it appears from 
their coins that these kings were more inclined towards 
Hinduism than to Buddhism. Though none of these 
kings has been mentioned by name yet a host of 
Buddhistic images found at the place bear testimony 
to the influence of the Kushan age. 

After the downfall of the Kushans the Qi^ptas 
established their sway in Northern India towards the 

n, English rendering of an extract from Sdhitya Fari^ad 
Patrika^ 1312 B. S., Part lY p. 173. 
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beginning of the fourth century of the Christian Era. 
Though Chandra Gupta, Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta 

II, Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta and other kings of this 
line were Hindus in religion, they were not 
hostile to Buddhism. From a number of inscriptions, 

we learn that they had made many grants for the 
protection of the Buddhistic Community in several 
parts of their wide dominion. The early Hindu kings 
never persecuted the followers of other religions. The 
king Pusyamitra was an orthodox Hindu and 
performed the horse-sacrifice and other ceremonies. 
But he never attempted to ruin Saranatha and other 
centres of Buddhism. The Gupta kings too performed 
horse-sacrifices. But they also made grants for 
Buddhistic Viharas. The king Harsa also was tolerant 
of all forms of religion. *2 Hence, the conclusion 
is that though the inscription of no other king than 

Kumar Gupta II has been discovered at Saranatha yet 
in the Gupta age no obstruction to the improvement 

of Buddhism had been caused there. There is no lack 
The late Dr. V". A, Smith has also admitted this 

point. “ the conduct of Harsha as a whole proves that 

like most of ike Sovereigns of Ancient Induiy he was ordinarily 
tolerant of all forms of indigenous religion and willing that all 
should share *in his bounty.” Imperial Gazetteer. Vol lY, p.298. 
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of evidence to support this conclusion. Most of the 
sculptural and architectural relics of Saranatha seem to 
be the work of the Gupta Age. Archaeologists hold that 
the stupendous ‘Dhamek* stupa and 300 images at the 
museum of Saranatha among which one is of the Buddha 
in the act of setting the ^vheel of Law’ in motion belong 
to the Gupta period. In this age there was a new style 
in the making of images. We learn from their 
inscriptions too in the stone railing of the ‘Main Shrine' 
and one in the step of ‘Jagatsingh’s stupa* that a 
section of the Hmayanists called the ‘Sarvastivadins’ 

(13) Two hundred years after the Nirrdnj of Buddha, 
since the time of the Buddhist Council at Yaisali, several 
sects have arisen among this Buddhists. The “Sarvastivadi- 

Nikaya was composed about this time, Again, three hundred 
years after the Buddha’s Nirvana^ the principal canonical 

book of this sect called the “ Jiiana-prasthana Sutra ” was 
written. In the time of Kaniska, Vasumitra wrote one 
commentary named “ Mahabibhaga ” on this book. According 
to Fahien (399-414) this book was much known in Pfitaliputra. 
Hiuen-Tsang wrote that Kanauj and thirteen other places were 
great centres of this Sect. The Tibetan Vinaya ( 7th-13tli Cent. 
A. D. ) belongs to the same sect. I-Tsing (671-G95) called 
all the North Indian people of his time as Sarvastivadins* 
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exercised a great influence at Sarnath before the 
beginning of the Gupta rule. When their influence 
came to an end in the fourth century, another section 
of the Hinayanists, called the Sammitiya, became the 
most prominent religious community at Sarnath. They 
retained their power up to the Seventh Century. An 
inscription of them in the character of the fourth 
century may be seen on the Asoka Pillar. Again the 
Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang saw as many as 1500 
members of this sect at Sarnath in the 7th century. *4 
The Chinese traveller Fa-Hian who visited India 
towards the beginning of the 4th century in the reign 
of Chandragupta II gives the following description^'^ 
of Sarnath: — 

Following the course of the river Heng towards 
the west for 12 ^eon yans more, he came to the town 
of Pholonai^ in the Kingdom of Kiashi. To the north- 
west of the town, at the distance of 10 li, you come 
He seems to be silent on this sect, being himself Hinayanistic.- 
Dr. Takakasu’s It-sing. 

(14) See the Gth Chapter of this book p. XXI. 

(15) “The Pilgrimage of Fahien” tr. by J. W. Laidlay 
(Baptist Mission Press) Calcutta ; 1848), chap. XXXIV. 
and Legge’s Translation (Oxford, 1886). pp. 94-96. 
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to the temple situated in the Deer-park of the 
Immortal this deer-park was formerly the 
station of a Pychi foe ; there are constantly deer 
reposing there. When the Honourable of the Age 
was on the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods 
sang in the midst of space, “The son of the king 
Petsing embraced ecclesiastical life and studied the 
doctrine, and in seven days he will be come foe.” 
The Plchi Foe having heard this entered nihouan ; it is 
on this account he called the place the Garden of 
the plain of the Deer of the Immortal. Since the 
Honourable of the Age accomplished the law, men of 
subsquent times have erected a Chapel in this place- 

Foe being desireus of converting Keonlln amongst 
the five men, these five men said amongst themselves, 

“ To-day, when he shall come, let us be careful 

not to speak to him.” Foe having approached the 
five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of 6o paces to the north of this 
place, Foe, looking towards the west, sat down and 

began to turn the wheel of the law 20 paces 

to the north is the place where Foe rehearsed his 
history to Mih. 50 paces south, is the. place where 
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the dragon I loopo asked Foe, ‘^After how long a time 
shall I be delivered from this dragon’s body ?” In all 
those places they have erected towers, amongst which 
there are two Seng kia Ian inhabited by ecclesiastics.*' 

In consequence of the invasion of India by the 
Hunas towards the end of the 5th century, the empire of 
the Guptas broke down. The time that followed w^as a 
dark one for India and hence in this period nothing 
yvas done to improve the condition of the Vihara of 
Sarnath. The want of any historical relic of this time 
proves the truth cf this statement. In the 6th century 
the Gupta Emperor Narasingh Deo Baladitya defeated 
and drove away the Huna invaders and restored the rule 
of the Gupta Dynasty. For this reason, a few relics 
of Kumara Gupta II, the son of Baladitya, the last Gupta 
Emperor and of Prakataditya of this line are to be met 
with at Sarnath. At the foot of the figure of the 
Buddha bearing B (b) 173 in the list of the museum 
there is a small inscription of this Kumara Gupta, Dr. 
Konow is of opinion that it is an inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I Dr. Vogel on the other hand does 
not admit that‘ this Kumara Gupta was a king of the 
(16) Archaeological Survey Reports^ 1906-7 p. 89, 91 »nd 
also p, 99, inscription VIII. 
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Gupta Dynasty'7- We think that both these 
scholars are wrong on this point, because from the 
inscriptions of the three recently discovered images of the 
Buddha (19 1 5), the actual date of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta II is definitely known^^. Hence there is not the 
slightest doubt that the previously mentioned inscription 
is of Kumara Gupta 11. Besides this inscription another 
inscription of a Gupta King named Prakataditya was 
discovered at Sarnath long ago. A detailed account 
of this inscription is given in Dr. Fleet’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol 111.^9 

Some scholars are of opinion that Prakataditya 
was identical with Prakataditya. Many ancient coins 
of this Prakasaditya have been discovered in 
various places of India. Srijut Nagendra Nath Basu 
Prachyavidyamaharnava is of opinion that this 
Prakataditya was a brother of Kumara Gupta and that 
he and Baladitya had their capital at Benares. If it 
be so, it is no wonder that his relic should be found at 

(17) * Sarnath Catalogue p* 15 footnote. 

(18) The date of Kumara Gupta II given in this inscription 
(vis. G. S, 1 54 =» 473 A. D.) differs from that given by V, A. 
Smith and Dr, Fleet, This inscription has not as yet been 
published. 

(19) C. 1. 1. p, 284. 
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Sarnath. ‘‘From the inscription of Prakataditya we 
learn that he established an image of Visnu called 
Muradvit and built a very big temple for the God. 
Most probably that was the beginning of an attempt 
to convert this Buddhist holy place into a holy place 
of the Hindus”^o. Here one thing that deserves 
special notice remains that one brother Kumara Gupta II 
established an image of Buddha while another brother 
established an image of the God Visnu, and still there 
was no difference between them. How noble was the 
spirit of toleration then prevailing in India ! 

After the downfall of the Gupta Empire in the first 
half of the seventh Century, Harshavardhana, the King 
of Thanesvar became the Emperor of Northern India. 
Like Kaniska and Akbar he patronised all forms of 
religion and himself showed reverence to many of .them 
There is ample evidence to show his leaning towards 
Buddhism. One or two relics showing his liking 
towards Buddhism have been discovered at Sarnath, 
From an examination of the blocks of stone and bricks 
of the ‘Dhamek Stupa’ antiquarians have come to the 
conclusion that the greater portion of it was built by 
(20) Translation of an extract from Nagendranath Vasu’s 
vHKmj P.. 246. 
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the King Harsha. We are inclined to hold that Harsha- 
vardhana never attempted to create a name for himself 
and loved to conceal himself. This accounts for the 
absence of any monument connected with his name 
or any edict setting forth his glory. This may be the 
reason why there is no inscription of this King at 
Sarnath. During the reign of King Harsha, the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-Tsang visited India. He has left the 
following account of Sarnath ; — 

" To the South-West of the Vihara is a stone stupa 
built by ASokaraja. Although the foundations have 
given way, there are still lOO feet or more of the wall 
remaining. In front of the building is a stone pillar 
about 70 feet high. The stone is altogether as bright 
as jade. It is glistening, and sparkles like light ; and 
all those who pray fervently before it see from time to 
time, according to their petitions, figures with good or 
bad signs. It was here that Tathagata having arrived 
at enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the law 
(to preach.) 

“By the side of this building and not far from it 
is a stupa. This is the spot where Ajnata Kaundinya 
and the rest, seeing Bodhisattva going up his austerities, 
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no longer kept his company,' but coming to this place 
gave themselves up to meditation. 

“By the' side of this is a itupa where fine hundred 
Pratyeka Buddhas entered at the same time into 
Kirvaua. There are, more over, three stupai where 
there are traces of the sitting and walking of the three 
former Buddhas. 

“By the side of this last place is a stupa. This 
is the spot where Maitreya Bodhisattva received 
assurance of his becoming a Buddha... 

“To the west of this place there is a itupa. This 
is the spot where Sakya Bodhisattva received aa 
assurance 

“Not far to the South of this spot are traces where 
the four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. 
The length (of the promenade) is about 50 paces and 
the height of the steps about 7 feet. It is composed. of 
blue stones piled together. Above it is a figure of 
Tathagata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot oa 
the top qf the head there flows wonderfully a braid of 
hair... 

“Within the precincts of the enclosure there are 

msifty sacred- vestiges with vihSras and stupas several 
4 
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hundred in number. We have only named two or three 
of these, as it v?ould be difficult to enter into details. 

To the west of the Safigharama enclosure is a 
clear lake of water about 200 paces in circuit; here 
Tathagata occasionally bathed himself. To the West 
of this is a great tank about 180 paces round; here 
Tathagata used to wash his begging dish. 

“To the North of this is a lake about 150 
paces round. Here Tathagata used to wash his 
robes 

“By the side of the pool where Tathagata washed 
his garments is a great square on which are yet to be 
seen the trace marks of his Kashaya robe. 

“By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. 
This is where Bodhisattva, during his preparatory life, 
was born as a king of elephants, provided with 6 tusks 
(chbadanta). 

“Not far from this, in a great forest, is a Stupa. 
It was here that Devadatta and Bodhisattva in years 
gone by, were kings of deer and settled a certain matter. 
Formerly, in this place, in the midst of a great forest, 
there were two herds of deer, each 500, *in number. At 
this time, the king of the country wandered about 
hunting through the plains and morasses. .Bodhisattya, 
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king of deer, approaching him, said, “Maharsj ! You 
set fire to the spaces enclosed as your hunting ground 
and shoot your arrows and kill all my followers. Before 
the sun rises, they lie about corrupting and unfit for food. 
Pray let us each day offer you one deer for food, which 
the king will then have fresh and good and we shall 
prolong our life a little day by day.” The king was 
pleased at the proposition, and turned his chariot and 
went back home. So, on each day, a deer from the 
respective flocks was killed. , 

Now, among the herd of Devadatta, there was a doe 
big with young, and when her turn came to die, she said 
to her lord, “Although I am ready to die, yet it is not 
my child’s turn”. 

The king of the deer was angry, and said, “who is 
there but values life ? 

The deer answered with a sigh, “But, O King, it is 
not humane to kill that which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bodhisattva the 
king of the deer. He replied, “Sad, indeed, the heart 
of the loving mother grieves for that which is not yet 
alive. I to-day .will take your place and die.” Going 
to the royal gate, the people who travelled along the 
road passed .the news along and said in a loud voice, 
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^^That great king of the deer is going now towards the 
town/' The people of the capital, the Magistrates, and 
others, hastened to see. 

The King hearing of it, was unwilling to believe 
the news ; but when the gate-keeper assured him of 
the truth, then the King believed it. Then, addressing 
the deer king replied “There is a female in the herd 
big with young, whose turn it was to die; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the ycTung, not yet born, 
should perish so. I have, therefore, come in her place." 

“The King, hearing it, sighed and said, “I have 
indeed the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have 
the body of a deer, but are as a ^man.” Then for pity^s 
sake he released the deer, and no longer required a daily 
saciifice. Then he gave up that forest for the use of 
the deer, and so it was called “the forest g^ven to the 
deer. ” (21) 

After the death of Harshavardhan his vast empire 
fell to pieces and anarchy set in in Northern India. The 
rulers of the smaller states were eager to establish 
(21) Travels of Hiuen-Tsang translated by Beal Vol II, 
pp. 46-61 also by Watters, Vol II, pp, 46-54, and A Hecord 
of the Buddhist Beligion^ p. 29, Introduction XX, IX, By 
It-Sing tr. by Takakasu, 
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imperial sway and brought about a civil war which 
ended in their own ruin. But, even, during these days of 
political degeneration, the Vihar at Sarnath maintained 
intact its importance and attracted pilgrims from 
abroad. The words of the Chinese traveller It*sing 
may be quoted here in support of this statement. When 
starting from his country towards the end of the 7th 
Century he said, — ‘ I am often led to think of the 
far away Migadava.” Then having described the 
Karaandulu, the drinking vessel, clothings, umbrellas and 
other simple articles of the Bhikshus he said, thus : — 
“ Rajagrha, Bodhi-tree, the Grdhra peak, Mrgadava, 
that place white as the wings of crane, the sacred place 
full of Sat trees the lonely forest consecrated to the 
squirrel — to th« chaityas of these places, thousands of 
Bhikkhus used to come from different quarters every day.” 

From the description given by It-Sing of the 
various Buddhistic sects then existing in India it 
appears that at that time the Sarvastivadins had again 
risen in power at Sarnath. 



Chapter III 

Sarnath during the MiddleN<a|^es 

The period that followed the death of King Harsha 
was a sad one for India. As there was no strong central 
power the whole of Northern India was in a great turnnoil 
and a number of petty kingdoms sprang into existence. 
This chaotic condition continued for three centuries 
from 650 A. D. to 950 A. D. We see some powerful 
kingdoms established towards the middle of the tenth 
century. . But the Mahomedan invasions in the twelfth 
century dealt a death blow at almost all the kingdoms 
in Northern India. India, during the middle ages lasting 
for about six centuries, had not been subjected to any 

devastating foreign invasion. Consequently, there was 
ample time to effect many improvements in the religion 

of the Hindus. The difference between Hinduism and 
Buddhism scarcely existed and as a matter of fact some 
sort of compromise had been made between these two 
religions. It is impossible to say in many cases which 
of the idols of this period belonged to the Hindus and 
which to the Buddhists. Instances of this had on many 
occasions been met with at Sarnath itsdf. For this 
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reasno though Hindu monarchs ruled the country, the 
Vihar of Sarnath was left unmolested and was free to 
exercise its religion and to carry out the work of 
artistic decoration of the place. W e learn from relics of art, 
inscriptions and contemporary historical accounts that 
during this age, a number of Chaityas were built at 

Sarnath, that foreign travellers visited this place, that 

• 

the Sthaviras practised their religion and that various 
improvements were effected there. The sources from 
which materials are to be drawn for the construction of 
history of Sarnath during the middle ages fall under three 
heads, viz (!) architecture, (2) religious sects (3) royal 
authority. We shall try to narrate the history of 
Sarnath in this age with the help of the materials at 
hand. 

Towards the middle of the 8th century of the 
Christian Era, the kingdom of Kanyakubja was most 
powerful in Noithren India. From baho" a work of 

the’ poet Vakpati, the boundaries of the territories of 

(1) Although confined to the Doab and southern Oudh 
as far as Benares it ( the Kingdom of Kananj) is still *#Imp. 
Gaz. Vol. lip. 810, 

(2) — by Babu Kagendranath Basu Prachya** 
yidyamahariiaya p 246. 
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Ya^ovarma, the king of Kapyakubja, can be ascertained. 
According to this work Varanasi and Bauddha BSranasi 
were included in the kingdom of Yasovarma. (1) In 731, 
this king sent an embassy to China. Though he tried 
his utmost to restore the religion of the Vedas and though 
Benaies became a great centre of Vedic study through 
his effotrs (2) yet he had done nothing to hinder the 
progress of the Vihar at Sarnath. The fame of this 
place attracted in the year 741 the Chinese traveller 
O-Kung, who came here after visiting the Mahabodhi 
Vihara. He says that the Buddha set the ‘Wheel of Law’ 
in motion at this place. 13). 

Another Chinese traveller of the name of Wang Hiunentse 
travelled in India in 657 before 0-Kung. But he 
makes no mention of Mrgadava or the deer park in 
his accounts. (4) 

After YaSovarma’s death Vajraudha and Indrayudha 
successively ruled Kaijyakubja. They had no faith in 
the religion of the Vedas. Hence it seems that they 
were favourably inclined towards Buddhism and 

(3) Jou-nal Asiatique 1895 Vo), II pp. 356 — 366. This 

has not been referred to by any previous writer on Sarnath. 

» 

(4) Levi's article “Les missions do Wang Hiueatse dans 
lade” J. A. 1900, 
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that during their time the Vihara of Sarnath lying within 
their kingdom received a great chance of improvement* 
In the first quarter of the 9th century^ Indrayudha was 
deposed by the Pala King Dharmapal. This conqueror 
who was a Buddhist in religion made Chakrayudha king 
of Kai?yakubja. But the reign of this King did not last 
long. In 810, Nagabhata, the King of Pratihara in Gurjjara 
drove him from his kingdom and established his own 
dynasty in Kanyakubja. Mihirabhoja or Bhojadeva !• 
of this line marched from the hill fort of Chitrakuta 
in about 843 A. D. and conquered Kaoyakubja. (5; He 
assumed the title of ‘‘Adivaraha*' and the whole of 
Aryavarta lay within his territories (6) Hence it is certain 
that for some time the Bauddha Vihara at Sarnath was 
under his rule. He was a pious Hindu. (7) But he 

(5) % ) p. i02 

(G) V. A, Smith’s Early History of India 2nd Edition 
P. 350. 

(7) Bhojadeva was a member of the Pratihara dynasty of 
Gurjjara* Hence some may think that he was of non- Aryan 
extraction. But his son’s preceptor the poet Bajasekhara has 
described Mahendrapala as a “scion of the race of Raghu.” 
There is no reasonable ground to hold that the poet was wrong. 
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never disfavoured Buddhism. It was during his reign 
that the Jayapala the brother of Devapala and the father 
of Vigrahapala I. built ten Chaityas at Sarnath. We 
learn this from his inscription discovered at Sarnath. (8). 
This Jayapala was the right hand of Devapala in 
defeating his enemies and extending his dominions. He 
vanquished the kings of Pragjyotisha and Utkala. (9). 
He has been described as the king of Northern Ra^ha 
by Narayana Bhatta the editor of Chhandaga parisi§ta 
(10). He made rich gifts to the learned scholar 
Umapati on the occasion of the Sraddha ceremony 
of his father. On one hand he performed the ceremonies 
of the Hindus and on the other he showed favour to- 
wards Buddhism by building Chaityas for the Bud- 
dhists. In fact, there was no great difference in the 
manners and customs of the Hindus and the Bud- 
dhists of this age. According to history Jayapala reigned 
.towards the end of the 9th century. This is cor- 
roborated by the letters in his inscription. In this in- 

( 8 ) Sarnath Museum Catalogue No. D (f) 54. Vide 

Chapter VI, 

(9) Vide pp. 57-58 and by Babu 

EamaprasM Chanda p.29. 

(lO) Vide by Babu Rakhaldas Banerji. 
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scription all men have been desired to become ‘all-know- 
ing’ or Buddha. This indicates that he had the greatest 
regard for Buddhism and that he held Sarnath to be a 
sacred place. The king died in 890 A. D. Immediately 
after this, Vigrahapal, King of Gaucja occupied Kauya- 
kubja for some time and issued coins in his own name. 
(11). From this it is clear that in the 9th and 10th 
centuries the Palas and the Gurjjaras struggled hard for 
supremacy in Northern India. Consequently, Benares 
and Sarnath were at one time under the Pala Kings and 
at another under the Kings of Kanauj. But there is 
no doubt that it had been under the rule of Kanauj for a 
longer period. 

After the death of Bhoja his son Mahendrapal 
became King of Kanauj. At Gaya and many other 
places we get ample proof of many good works done 
by him such as the consecration of idols and other 
things of a similar nature (12;. He had increased the 
extent of his dominions. The whole of Northern India 
from the Arabian Sea to Magadha was under his rule. 
We get this information from his inscriptions and from 

(11) ) p. 1 65. 

(12) JJifBR Part I p. 201. 
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the book called Karpura Ma%jari by his preceptor 
RajaSekhar (13). Hence there is no doubt that Sarnath 
also was under his rule. The downfall of the kingdom 
of Kanyakubja began in the beginning of the 10th 
century immediately after the death of the King 
Mahendrapal. The Kingdom of Gauda, too, began 
to decline about this time after the death of Devapal. 
From the fall of these two powerful kingdoms the 
downfall of Northern India began. It was three hundred 
years after this time that the country was conquered by 
Mu’izuddin Mahammad Ghori. But the history of 
Northern India during these three hundred years was 
nothing but an account of preparation for the Maho- 
medan conquest. 

After the death of Mahendrapala, Bhoja II, Mahipal, 
Devapal, Vijayapal and some other kings ruled the 
country in the 10th century. But during their rule the 
Rastrakutas and the Chandella Kings of Jejabhukti 

<al5iTt%- 

(14) Vide p* 82. 
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rose in power and consequently the kingdom of 
Kaoyakubja was shorn of its former glory and gradually 
dwindled away. On one or two occasions the kingdom 
was temporarily conquered by the Rastrakutas. The 
Kingdom of Gaucja, too, shared the same fate. After 
Devapal's death, the Rastrakutas and the Kambojas 
invaded the country again and again and reduced it 
to the lowest stage of political existence. Though 
Sarnath had so long been under the rule of Kanya- 
kubja yet the Vihara was patronised by the Pala Kings 
who followed the Tantrika form of Buddhism. But, on 
account of the decline of these two kingdoms in the 
tenth century, Sarnath also began to decline. The 
dilapidated condition of the Buddhist structures brought 
about by neglect of Vihara and Gandhakups, attracted 
the attention of the King Mahipal in the llth century. 
Hence, it was found necessary to take many repair 
works in hand. The fall of the Vihar of Sarnath was 
hastened by the abuses that had crept among the 
Buddhists not only in the 10th century but also from 
before that time in consequence of the introduction of 
Tantrism. 

We give below a short account of Tantrism: — 

Every one knows that there were two broad divi* 
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sions of the Buddhists, the Mahayanists and the 
Hinayanists, The Hinayana is older than the Mahayana. 
The antiquarians unanimously hold that Mahayana arose 
during the time of Nagarjuna. But there is ample proof 
to show that it existed from before this time. (15). 
At the Buddhistic Council of Vai^ali two sects were 
formed. These were the Sthaviravadins and the 

Mahasanghikas. These Mahasanghikas subseqeuntly 
became Mahayanists. An idea about them can be formed 
by an examination of ‘Devabhaju’ and ‘Gubhaju’ religion 
of the Nepalees. (16). Sarnath was the cradle of 
Buddhism. Hence both the Hinayanists and the 
Mahayanists held it in the greatest reverence. This is 
why we notice that the followers of Hinayana such as 
the Sammitiyas and the Sarvastivadins as well as the 
Mahayanists lived there peacefully. The decline of 
Buddhism • in India commenced from the 8th 

century. At that time Tantrism had made some . 

(15) The books of ASvaghosh and the Lankavatara abound 
in the doctrines of the’Mahayanists. 

(16) Vide Mahamahopadhjaya Haraprasad Sastri’s article 
headed published in Narayan, Sravana, 1322 B. S. 

and N, N. Basu’s Modern Buddhism, Introduction p. 24. 
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progress among the Buddhists. (17). The Buddhists 
borrowed Tantrism from the Hindus. But it being 
abstruse and full of mysteries they could make no 
advance in the way to Siddhi. On the other hand it 
hastened their downfall. The Mahayanists abused the 
Tantric Mantras, got morally degraded and paid atten- 
tion only to the outward form of religion. The Buddhist 
Yogis no longer possessed the excellence of character 
and the purity of the heart as in the days gone by. In 
many cases, they had taken to performing tricks. Hence 
we may see the influence of Buddhistic Tantrism and 
the horrid picture of the Buddhistic Bhairava and the 
Bhairavi in Naganada written in Harsha’s time, Malati- 
niadhava written in Yasovarma’s time and Karpura- 
manjari written in Mahendrapala’s time. In the 7th 
century, the YogSchara sect of the Mahayanists came 
to be called the Mantrayanists (18) In the 9th century, 
the doctrines cf this sect was adopted at Vikrama^ila 
and many other places. ‘Adikarmavachana’ and other 
books of this sect were written about this time. In the 
10th century a dangerous doctrine called Vajrayana (19) 


(17) H. Kern’s Manual of Buddhism p 138. 

(18) Modern Buddhism p 39. 

(19) Il)e married Buddhists belonging to the middle class 
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arose from Kalachakrayana (20) a subsection of Mantra* 
yana. This doctrine spread widely in Nepal and 
Tibet. (21). 

In all the branches of Mahay ana, the worship of 
many gods and goddesses was in vogue. They borrowed 
the worship of Tantric deities from the Hindus. Tara^ 
Chamunda, Varahi and many other goddesses were 
being worshipped by the Hindus from before. Man- 
trayana and Vajrayana borrowed these deities from 
the Puraoas and slightly altered or added to their names. 
Janglitara, Vajravarahi, Vajratara, Manchi and many 
other names were their peculiar innovations (22). The 
Hindus, too, borrowed the worship of many gods and 

followed this doctrine. A man should move from Kilmaloka to 
Bupaloka. Going further he reaches Arupaloka. Nirvana 
is attained as soon as he unites himself with the goddess Niratma, 

(20) . Kdachakrayiina means the ‘way to escape from 
destruction’. Mr. Waddel explains it as Demonology. He is 
right. Accordiing to it even the Buddha has been described as a 
Pisacha. This branch of Buddhism prevails in Nepal. 

(21) Griinwedel’s 'Mythologie des Buddhismus,’ pp. 51, 
94, 100, 10 1. 

22. Tara Tantra (V, B. S. ) Introduction byB. Akshay 
Kumar Moitra C. I. E., B. L. p, 11, 21. 
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goddesses from them. Munju^ri, Akshyobhya and 
Avalokite^vara were the deities of the Mahayanists. 
They were worshipped during the time of the Kushanas 
and in the Gupta priod. In subsequent ages, the Hindus 
worshipped Manjusri as Mafijughosha, Akshyobhya 
as Siva or Rlshi and Batt^i as Bartali. (23). The in- 
fluence of Buddhistic Tantrism was felt in many places 
of India. At Sarnath, too, we may see many images of 
the Buddhistic Sakti type e. g. Tara No. B (f) 2, B (f) 7, 
Vajratara Nq. B (f) 6, Maiichi No. B (f) 23, These 
images must have been made in the 9th and 10th 
centuries under the patronage of the Pala Kings. 
Most probably, the Pala Kings were the followers of 
Mantra-vajrayana. This is proved by the statement 
of Taranath (24; as well as by the fact that they had 

23. Introduction to Modern Buddhism by M. M. Hara 
Prasad ^fistri, C. 1. E. p, 12, andN.N. Vasu’s “Archaeological 
Survey of Mayurvauja Vol I. Introduction p, XGV. Turfi- 
tantra Introduction p, 14, 

24. “He (Taranath) adds that during the reign of the Palfi 
dynasty there were many masters of magic. Mantra-V ajracharyas, 
who, being possessed of various Siddhis performed the most 
prodigious feats.’* 

Kern’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 135, Taranath 201 (quoted). 
5 
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built temples at Vikramasila, the centre of Mantra- 
yana. Hence, we may take it for certain that the 
Mantrayanists as well as the Vajrayanists existed in 
Dharmachakravihara in the 9th and 10th centuries. 
The Pala Kings built temples of the God Siva. They 
also worshipped Siva-sakti after the manner of the 
Buddhists. It may be noted here that at Sarnath there 

are relics to show both these charactenstics of the Pala 
kings. 

Towards the close of the tenth centurj^ the kingdom of 
Kanyakubja was dismembered and existed only in name. 
Again, the repeated invasions of Subaktagin and Sultan 
Mahmud brought it to the verge of ruin. In 1018 A.D. 
when Sultan Mahmud invaded Kanauj, the king Rajyapal 
fled from his kingdom. But still he could not manage 
to save himself. Hence, the Vihar of Sarnath was in 
a declining condition about this time, After the 
conquest of Kanauj, Mahmud conquered Katehar 
( Rohilkhand ). According to some historians, he also 
sacked the temples of Benares and Sarnath. (25) Mr. 

(25). This much, however, is certain, that in A. D. 102G a 
restoration of the main monuments of Sarnath took place, and 
we may perhaps connect this restoration with the capture of 
Benares by Mahmud of Ghazni which occurred in A. B. 1017- 
Sarnath Catalogue. VogeTs Introduction, p. 7. * 
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Ramapras3(l Chanda has shewn that Benares was then 
included in the kingdom of Gauda and was protected by a 
Gauda array, and that it was safe from the horrors of 
Mahmud’s invasion.26. This view is corroborated by 
two additional facts. Firstly, Mahmud’s invasion meant 
utter ruin of the place invaded. But there is no his- 
torical record to prove the devastation of Benares by 
him. Secondly, Mahipal must have taken a long time 
to build images of Isana, chitraghanta etc. ? 

These building operations must have taken place 
before the repair works at Sarnath i. e. before 1026 A.D. 
It is not at all probable that had been built 

either at the time of Mahmud’s invasion or immediately 
after it. The Mahomedan historians also state that 
Benares did not come in contact with the Mahomedans 
before the invasion of Nialatigin /. e. before 1033 
A. D. (27). 

26. Vide traflrai PP- 41 and 42 Babu Rakhal das 
Banerjee also is of opinion that Mahipal conquered Benares 
before 1020 A. D. 

‘The Palas of Bengal’ by R. D. Banerjee in memoirs of 
A. S. B. Val V. No. 3. p 7o. 

27. Tankhu-s Subaktigin, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 
II, p 128. 
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It has been mentioned before that owing to very 
many causes the Vihar of Sarnath had been in a dilapi- 
dated condition for a very long time. The dying 
Buddhist community got a new life for some time when 
Mahipal of the Pala Dynasty flourished towards the 
beginning of the Eleventh Century. During his time 
many Buddhist books were written and the images of 
many Buddhist deities were established in the country. 
About this time there was revival of Buddhism in Tibet 
It was the King Mahipal who invited Dipankara Srijnana 
or Atisha to Vikramasila and made him the principal 
Acharyya. Hence it is no wonder that this monarch 
would take up the repair works of Sarnath, the cradle of 
Buddhism, along with those of Lumbini garden, Nalanda 
and other places associated with Buddhism, It is 
recorded in an inscription of Mahipal issued in 1026 
A. D. that ‘the King Mahipal of Gauda having wor- 
shipped the lotus-feet of his preceptor bearing the 
name of Sree Vamatasi repaired in 1083 Sam vat 
‘Dharmaiajika’ or ‘Asoka Stupa Saiigadharmachakra’ and 
constructed A§ta Mahasthana Saila or the Main Shrine of 
the Vihar through Sthirapal and Basantapal who had 
previously built for him Ishan and Chitraghantadi 
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and other sructures at Benares. (28). For this reason 
Babu Akshaya Kumar Maitreya calls this period ‘the 
age of universal repairs*. It is needless to mention that 
an inscription to the above effect has been discovered 
at Sarnath. 

Immediately after the completion of the repair 
works of Sarnath the place passed out of the rule 
of the Palas and was added to the kingdom 
of Chedi (29). For some time both Benares and 
Sarnath were under the Chedi King Gangeyadeva. 
It seems that this king could not make proper arrange 
ment for the safety of this newly conquered province 
which was sacked for some hours by Nialatigin, the gover- 
nor of Lahore under Ma’sud the ruler of Gazni.(30). This 

28. Vide chapter VI and Appendix of this book and 
pp 101-109. 

(29) . R. D. Banerjee ‘Tbe Prdas of Bengal’ (Me. A. S. B.) 
P 74. 

(30) . Both Babu Ramaprasad Chanda and Babu Nagendra 

Nath Basu hold that at the time of the invasion of Nialatigin 
Benares was under the Prdas, I fail to understand how it 
could be so. The Sarnath inscription of Karuadeva goes to show 
that the Chedis ruled Sarnath at this time. From the 
boundary of the kingdom of Gangeyadeva given by Babu 
Nagendranath* Basu (Vide (i(I5i?q^T5U p 183) 
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sack lasted for a very short time and only three 
Bazars of Benares were under the invaders for a very 
short time. There is no doubt that at the time of this 
invasion, the military operations of the Musulmans did 
not reach up to Sarnath. In 1040, Gangeyadeva died and 
his son, Karnadeva became King of his father’s wide 
dominions. We learn from an inscription that in 1042 
Benares was included in his territories. (31). At Sarnath 
also an inscription [D (1) 4] has been discovered which 
shows that he exercised control over this place. It bears 
the date 810 Kalchuri Samvat corresponding to 
1058 A. D. From this inscription it is clear that the 
place was still called ‘Saddharmachakra Vihar. The 
Mahayanists had great influence there and 4stasahasrika 

the principal book of this sect, was copied at this 
place about this time. It is recorded in the grant 

given by him on the occasion of the annual Sraddha 
it seems that Benares also was included in it. Ihe following 
extract taken from the Mahomedan History shows that my 
view is right ; — 

‘‘Unexpectedly he (Nialatigin) arrived at a city which is 
called Benares and which belonged to the territory of Ganga 
jN'ever had a Mahomedan army reached this.” Elliot Yol 
II p. 123. 

(31). Epi. Ind Vol II. p 300. 
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ceremony of his father (793 Chedi Samvat) that he 
had built a town called Karnavati and a big temple 
called Karnameru at KashL(32). The rule of 
Karnadeva lasted for about six years. Hence it may 
be said that the Vihar of Sarnath was under him up 
to a little above the half of the eleventh century. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, Kirti- 
varma, the Chandella king of Mahoba defeated 
Karnadeva and took possession of his wide kingdom 
and the artistic works done by him (33). Most probably 
Sarnath also at that time came under his rule for some 
time. After this, Chandradeva of the newly established 
Gaharwala Dynasty of Kanauj conquered Benares, 
Ayodhya and other kingdoms in Northern India. (34). 
Benares and Sarnath continued under the rule of this 
Dynasty up to the end of the twelfth century. 

(32. Ibid, p 188 and 305. 

(33) . V. A. Smith’s Early History of India (2nd Ed.) p, 

3G2. qRwr p. 247, PP 231, 232 

P 187. 

( 34 ) Early History of India (2nd ed. p. 355 — “**Chandra 
deva, who established his authority certainly over Benares and 
Ajodhya and perhaps over the Delhi territory. 

(35) For the coins of this line vide part I 

PP 214, 214,215 by R. D. Banerjee. 
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We have proofs of the improvements of these 
two places under their rule. Chandradeva’s grandson 
Govinda Chandra was the greatest King of this line. 
From his innumerable inscriptions discovered at Benares 
and other places we learn that he did much to 
retrieve the lost glory of Kanauj. (35) The 
probable date of his reign was from 1114 A. D. 
to 1154 A. D. He led an expedition against Magadha. 
where he had to encounter Lakshmana Sena. This 
hero defeated him and pursued him up to Prayag. He 
erected various monuments of victory as well as sacri- 
ficial posts at ‘the holy land of ‘Visvesvara* and the 
confluences of the three rivers Ganga, Jamuna and 
Sarasvati. (36). This occupation of Benares by 
Lakshmana Sen was of a very short duration. Towards 
the beginning of the 12th cantury, Kumaradevi, 
one of the queens of Govinda Chandra gave a long 
grant composed according to the high flown Gaud style, 
in Gauda on the occasion of repairing a Dharmachakra- 
jina or an image of the Buddha belonging to the time of 
Dharmasoka. Many historical facts may be gathered 
from his grant. 

(36). P' 339. ; R, D. Banerjee’s *‘The Palas 

of BengaP' pp 106-107. 
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It is recorded in it that Sahkaradevi, the daughter 
of Mahana of the Rastrakuta line was given in marriage 
to Devarakshita, the king of Pithi. Kumaradevi was 
the daughter of Sankaradevi. Govindachandra, the king 
of Kanyakubja married her. (37). We learn from R^ma 
pala Charita that Mahana was the maternal uncle of Rama 
pal of Gauda. He was the right-hand of the king of Gauda 
during the Kaivarta revolt. From the mention of 
a defeat of of Devarakshita at the hands of 
Mahana, it seems that either during the revolt alluded 
to above or before it, the king of Pithi had stood against 
the king of Gauda. (38). Govinda Chandra was a Hindu 
But the construction of a Vihara at Sarnath, the 
repair of an image of the Buddha and other works of 
a similar nature shew that the queen Kumaradevi was 
favourably inclined towards Buddhism. It is recorded 
in the grant that the God Mahadeva had appointed 
Govindachandra as Hari in onder to save Benares from 

(37) Ballava Raja (of Pithi) (Rfisfrakutaj^ Chandra 

I I I Gudwal 

Devaraksita 4- Sankaradevi — II adanchandra 

J ' 

Kumardevi 4- Govindachandra 
(1114— Ji54) 


(3^). Part I p. 258. 
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the terrible Turkish army. (31). From this it seems that 
even after the time of Nialatigin the Mahomedans 
continued to invade Benares. These invasions were led 
on a small scale and they have been fully dealt with in 
the Gaudarajamala. (40). Hence it appears that Govinda- 
chandra had saved Benares and Sarnath from the hands^ 
of the Mahomedans up to the middle of the 12th century. 
But did he ever dream what great changes would 
come over Benares and the whole of India within half 
a century ? 

Every reader of History is familir with the name* 
of Jaychand the grandson of Govindachandra. The 

name of Prithviraj, his son-in-law is too well known 
to require any introduction. He had several times 

defeated Mahammad Ghori but was in the end defeated 
(39). n 

Kumara devi’s Prasasti, Epi. Ind. Vol IX, pp* 323 ff. 

(40) p. 69. The invaders are said to have been 

engaged in a religious war* It is to be noted that if it were 
so, it was but natural to invade Benare?, the centre of 
Hinduism. 

Vide also Elliot’s History of India, Vol. II pp. 223, 224. 
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by him 41. As a result of this defeat the rule of 
the Hindus came to an end. One by one all the 
Kingdoms of Northern India fell under the Mahomedan 
rule, Kutbuddin, the General of Mahammad Ghori, 
defeated Jayachandra in 1193 and broke the temples 
of Benares. It has been stated in ‘^Tajul-ma-Asir'" 
an historical work of the Mahommedans that the Mahom- 
medans ra^ed to the ground 1000 temples and built 
mosques in their places. Thereafter, Ghori made 
an arrangement for the government of Benares 
and the adjoining places and bent his footsteps towards 
Gazni, 42. In *^^Kamilut-taiudrikh'' another historical 
work of the Mahomedans, the King of Benares has 
been described as the greatest King of India. Ghori’s 
army defeated and killed the King of Benares and 
carried away enormous wealth from Benares. The 
ground was deluged with the blood of the Hindus and a 
large booty was obtained. Ghori himself came to 
Benares and placing the booty on the back of 14,000 

(41) While describing the valour of the Rajputs, none could 
transgress truth. * 

Lane Poole’s ‘ Mediaeval India, p 61. 

(42) Elliot’s History of India, Vol II, pp. 223-224. 
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camels went towards Gazni,43. It may safely be said 
that the Buddhistic structures of Sarnath were destroyed 
by the Mahomedans along with the Hindu temples of 
Benares.44. As a result of this, the Vihar of Sarnath 
fell never to rise again. The contemporary history 
of India can give no account of this place. It seems 
that the Mahomedans did not know that Hinduism 
was different from Buddhism. This is why the name 
“ Buddha *’ is not met with in any Mahomedan 
history. 

In order to understand the mysteries of the fall 
of the ^‘Dharmachakra Vihar ** it is necessary to study 
the causes that led to the fall of the Buddhistic commu- 
nity in India. It has been mentioned before that with 
the introduction of Tantrism among the Buddhists, 
the Buddhistic community began to decline. After 
the death of Harsha, Northern India was split up into 
a number of petty kingdoms and the political changes 

(43) Ibid, pp. 250-251. 

(44) “It was no doubt this violent overthrow of Hindu 
rule in Hindusthan which brought about the final destruction and 
abandonment of the great convent of the “Turning of the wheel 
of the Law/* Sarnath Catalogue, Vagel’s Introduction, p. 8. 
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in the country affected the Buddhists along with the 
rest of the population. Again, this was the age in which 
Kumarila and Sankara flourished to deal a death- 
blow at Buddhism. They not only defeated the 
Buddhists in religious discourses but also established 
temples of the God Siva in various places in order to 
revive Saivism. From that time forward Saivism and 
Saktism began to rise greatly. Though the Hindu 
Kings now and then made grants to the Buddhists yet 
through their patronage Hinduism made a wonderful 
progress. The result of all this was that Buddhism began 
to decline very rapidly. The advent of the Arabs in 
the 8th century also helped the decline of Buddhism. 
The moral degradation of the Buddhists was mainly 
responsible for the fall of Buddhism. The Hindus 
gradually came to have no regard for Buddhism. The 
final blow was given to the rapidly declining Buddhistic 
community by an accident. In the twelfth century 
the Turkish Mahomedans poured into India like a 
swarm of locusts. The Hindu Kingdoms of Northern India 
fell before them ; monasteries and temples were levelled 
to the ground, the country was deluged in blood and the 
Buddhistic community was utterly destroyed. The 
fall of the Hindu Kingdom did not produce the fall of 
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Hindu civilisation. Benares was devastated but it 
also rose again. But the Vihar of Sarnath and the 
Buddhistic community of the place fell never to rise 
again. 



Chapter IV. 

Excavation work at Sarnath. 

We have seen before how the artistic works of the 
Buddhists at Sarnath were destroyed. The Vihar and 
other structures were turned into a heap of ruins, which 
in the course of a few years sank into the ground and 
there was nothing to bear testimony to the past grandeur 
of the place. The only structure that was able to defy 
the destructive influences to which the rest succumbed 
was the big ** Dhameka Stupa But the sight of this 
** Stupa never suggested to any body that many ancient 
relics might lie hidden in the womb of earth near the 
place. The first excavation work in this place was not 
undertaken by the Archasological Department. A chro- 
nological account of the excavation work at Sarnath is 
given below. 

As soon as it was known that ancient relics of great 
historical value lay hidden under the ground at Sarnath, 
systematic research was set on foot. But this fact came 
to be known td the public by a strange accident. In 1794 
A. D- Babu Jagat Sinha, the Dewan of Chait Sinha, 
the Raja df Benares had been building a Bazaar after 
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his own name. This Bazaar is still known as “Jagatganj 
Mahalla The Dewan came to know that brick and 
stone could be plentifully dug out at Sarnath. Accord- 
ingly he employed some men to dig the earth at this 
place (1). They began their work at a distance of 520 
feet to the west of “Dhameka Stupa” and dug out a big 
heap of bricks and one stone vessel. Inside this vessel 
there was a marble vessel in which some bones, pearls, 
gold pots and corals were found. . The contents of this 
vessel were thrown into the river Ganges. Of these 
two vessels no trace of the bigger one can now be found. 
It is not known whether the bones inside the marble 
vessel were of the Buddha or of any of his disciples. Be- 
sides these two vessels, an image of the Buddha also 
was found here. At the foot of this image there is an 
inscription of the famous Pala King Mahipal (2). This 
image is now to be found at the Museum at Lucknow. 
A portion of it was found at Jagatganj. The land at 
Sarnath dug by Jagat Sinha is now called “ Jagat Sinha 
Stupa This ditch is very large and circular in shape. 


1. Asiatic Kesearches Vol. V. p. 131 Tet seq. 

2. For the details of this inscription see m3 HRfT by 
Sj. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya. C. I. E., 
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An account of the discovery of this Stupa has been fur- 
nished by the writings of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then 
Commissioner of Benares. He sent the details of this 
excavation work to the Asiatic Society of Bengal to- 
gether with the two vessels mentioned above. He also 
made mention of the popular view about the bones 
found inside the vessel. The view of one party was that 
a certain queen died on the funeral pyre cf her husband 
and that the surviving members of the royal family very 
carefully preserved her bones. Another view was that after 
the cremation of the dead body of a certain man his 
bones were kept there for being thrown into the 
Ganges (i). Mr. Duncan, however, tried to prove that 
both these views Were wrong and that the bones were 
of a disciple of the Buddha. In support of his own 
views, he made mention of the image of the Buddha dug 
out along with the stone vessel. Whatever may be the 
value of Mr. Duncan’s views, there is no doubt that his 
finding that the “ Stupa was connected with the 
Buddhists greatly facilitated subsequent research works. 

3. It seems that agreeably to this view the bones were 
thrown into the Ganges. 

4. Asiatic Researches Vol. IX. p. 203. 

6 
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After the discovery of the site of Jagat Singh’s 
Stupa *’ many research scholars felt the necessity of 
excavation work at Sarnath* Colonel C. Mackenzie was 
the first man to begin this work in 1815 A. D. (5). 
Miss Emma Roberts, an English lady, has mentioned that 
certain English men of Sikrol out of curiosity dug the 
earth at Sarnath and found some images of the Buddha 
there (6). The second man to undertake excavation work 
at Sarnath was Alexander Cunningham, the first Director- 
General of the Archaeological Department. He carried 
on his research work in almost all places of antiquarian 
interest in India and made the tas^ of subsequent scholars 
comparatively easy. He was not satisfied with the results 
of the excavation work at Sarnath and said that such 
work was not necessary there (7). In the year 1835-36, he 
began examining the three principal “Stupas” of the place. 
While engaged in excavating “Dhameka Stupa” he got a 
tablet of stone bearing the inscription 
etc.” This tablet has been preserved in the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta. The most noteworthy portions of 
his report on “ Dhameka Stupa ” have been quoted in 

5. Archaeological Survey Reports, 1903-4, p.212. 

6. R Elliot, ‘Views in India’ etc. Vol. II. pp.7 f. 

7. Archaeological Survey Reports, VoL f. p. 129. 



Mr. Sherring’s book on Benares. Next, he examined 
“ Jagat Singh Stupa” and aFcertained the real site of 
the ancient Buddhistic relics. His research work in 
connection with * Chaukhandi Stupa” was not crowned 
with much success. He found 50 or 60 stone figures by 
the side of the ruins of a temple near the village of 
Varahipur in the neighbourhood of Sarnath. He was 
of opinion that these figures were kept in a neighbouring 
temple and that subsequently when the persecution of 
men professing a different faith began they were con- 
cealed in this place. Dr. Vogel considered this view to 
be reasonable. Noticing that some of these figures bear 
Gupta inscriptions, he came to the conclusions that they 
were concealed at the time of the Huna invasion (8). 
We are inclined to think that all the Hindu idols of 
Sarnath were in this manner removed from this place. 
This matter will be fully discussed in the next chapter. 
These images were presented by Mr. Cunningham to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and are now in the Indian 
Musium. Scenes from the life of the Buddha, his figure 
seated on the lotus-seat in the posture known as 
“Bhumisparsha ’Mudra”, the figures of Avalokitesvara 


8. Sarnath Catalogue p. 112. 
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and Tara are engraved on these stones. The remaining 
figures were thrown into the river Baruna for checking 
its current at the time of costructing a bridge over it. On 
another occasion, also, blocks of stone were taken from 
Sarnath for building the foundation of the bridge over 
the Baruna. Mr Sherring has given a detailed account 
of these things in his book called “The Sacred City of 
the Hindus. 

Twelve years after Cunningham’s time, the engi- 
neer and archaeologist Mr. Kittoe discovered a number of 
“stupas” and foundations of temples and the site of two 
Viharas in the place round “Dhamek Stupa” and ‘‘Jagat 
Singh Stupa”, f^ut it is a matter of regret that he died a 
premature death before the results of his research could 
be published. The letter be wrote to Mr, Cunningham 
is the only source from which an account of his research 
work may be had. In this letter he wrote that his 
excavation work and researches at Sarnath had convin- 
ced him that the Migadava Vihar had been destroyed by 
fire. While carrying on his research work at Sarnath 
he was also engaged, as Engineer, in supervising the 
construction of the building of the Queen’s College at 
Benares. In the construction of this structure, he 
largely used the blocks of stone found at Sa'rnath. The 
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present writer had, some years ago, an opportunity of 
discovering a satisfactory proof of this. Two ancient 
letters of the Gupta period have been found engraved 
on a block of stone at the south-eastern corner of the 
Queen's College Buildings. My late Professor Dr. Venis 
also examined these letters and supported my views. 
The other figures discovered by Mr. Kittoe are 
in the museum of Lucknow. 

After Mr. Kittoe Mr. Thomas, Professor Fitz Edward 
Hall of the Queen’s College and then Mr. Horn and 
Rivett Carnack took up the work of excavation 
at Sarnath (9). But nothing worthy of note seems to 
have been done by them. The figures discovered by 
them had been kept for a long time in the compound 
of the Queen’s College. Now they have been removed 
to the Sarnath Museum. 

Again, for a long time the attention of the people 
was not drawn towards Sarnath. Of the replies mentioned 
above those that were fit for removal were removed 
either to Calcutta or the museum at Lucknow. The 
rest were gradually decaying in the plains of Sarnath. 
Such was the condition of Sarnath up to the year 1904. 
About this time a strange event took place which led 


(9) A. S. R. Vol. p, 125. 
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to the restoration of excavation work at Sarnath, 
When a road connecting this place with Ghazipur Road 
was under construction, a figure of the Buddha was 
dug out of the earth (10). This discovery inspired 
the archaeologists with the hope that the ancient relics 
of Sarnath had not been exhausted. With the sanction 
of the Government the enthusiastic antiquarian Mr. 
Oertel began his excavation work in the winter of 1904-5 
with the help of the Archaeological Department. 
The Archaeological Department made a proposal 
to the Government that the relics dug out should 
be preserved in the local museum. At first the 
Government sanctioned only Rs. 500/- towards the 
cost of thfs excavation work. But as its results 
were highly satisfactory, a further grant of Rs. 1000/- 
was subsequently made. 

The excavation of Oertel ushered in a new era 
in the annals of the research work of Sarnath. The 
world is indebted to him for the wonderful discoveries 
made by him at this place. He was the first scholar 
to carry on the work of excavation systematically and on 
a scientific basis. As the result of his Work, 476 archi- 
tectural and sculptural relics and 41 inscriptions were 


(10) Sarnath Catalogue p. i4. 
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discovered in one season. In the course of this excavation^ 
the place where the Buddha had preached his religion 
for the first time was discovered. A list of the 
important discoveries made by Mr. Oertel is given 
below: — 

1. The Main Shrine. 

2. The figure of Bodhisattva belonging to the 
time of the Kushan Emperor Kaniska, a stone umbrella 
and the inscription on the Lion-pillar. 

3. Asoka’s pillar bearing his inscriptions, a 
capital and a portion of a pillar. 

4. The foundation of a large Sangharam, and 
an inscription of the King A^vaghosha. 

5. The figures of many Buddhistic and Hindu 
deities (11). 

“An area of about 200 sq feet, has been excavated 
under the super\ision of Mr. Oertel. This place 
stands to the north of Jagatsingh’s stupa. The foundation 
of the above mentioned shrine has been discovered at the 
place which has been shewn by Mr. Cunningham in his 
map as the site of the “stupa” described by Mr. Kit toe 
Besides this, the foundation of the “Chaukhandi stupa” 


(11) “Buddhist ruins of Sarnath,^' by Oertel. 
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as mentioned above has been discovered at a distance of 
200 feet to the north of Jagat Singh’s stupa. It is of the 
same size as the shrine discovered by Mr. Cunningham. 
It is 95 feet in length as well as in breadth. Its 
principal door faces the east. There is a flight of 
three steps leading to the door. In this place, there 
are some quadrangular stone-tablets on which are 
engraved the figure of the Buddha, the Dharmachakra 
or the Wheel of Law, soma deer and worshippers and 
some Chaityas and similar things. The principal door 
leads to the yard, which measures 39 feet by 23 feet. On 
either side of this yard, there is a chamber. To the 
west of the yard, there is an elevated ground on which 
there are two stone pillars about seven feet in height. 
To the west of this place there is the foundation of 
the innerchamber of the shrine. In the middle of the 
foundation between two stone pillars there is the seat 
of the idol that was inside the shrine. It looks some 
thing like a niche. On all sides of it there is space 
for moving round. The space is very narrow, its 
breadth in some places being only one foot and a half. 
To the west of these two pillars there is a chamber 
four feet broad. To the west of this chamber there 
is a smaller chamber which cannot he reached through 
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the principal door. On the three other sides of the 
shrine there are three doors. The two chambers on 
either side of the jard can be entered into through 
the gates to the north and the south respectively. The 
door to the west leads into the smaller chamber 
mentioned above. The pillars inside the shrine are 17 
feet apart. The chamber to the west of it, is 28 feet 
long. The chambers adjacent to the three other 
doors are comparatively small and are nearly of equal 
dimension. The chamber to the north is 7 feet 
long. The western and southern chambers are 
respectively 10^ feet and feet in length. A space 
of about 50 feet to the east of the shrine has been 
cleared. In this place, a yard made of small pieces of 
stone may still be seen. A portion of the eastern wall of 
the shrine a? well as its foundation is made of stone. 
Excepting this portion and the four pillars mentioned 
above the shrine is built of long-shaped brick. But 
here and there sculptured stones have been used. A 
critical examination into these blocks of stone shows 
that they were not originaly meant for this shrine. 

In some of'the blocl's the figures of the Buddha 
have been engraved. Here and there, there have been 
engraved some swans arranged in a line and some lotus 
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flowers. Besides these the remains of chaityas built 
of small blocks of stone were used in the construction. 
To the East of the shrine there is a headless figure of 
the Buddha in the posture known as Bhumisparsamudra. 
This is about four feet in height. Behind it there are 
engraved six Chaityas in three lines. There are also 
engravings at the foot of it showing the mouth of a 
lion at a window on one side of which there are the figures 
of a woman and a boy both represented with folded 
hands and in a kneeling posture. On the other side 
of the window, there is the figure of a woman in 
dancing posture. There is an inscription above this 
scene from which we learn that this figure was the 
gift of the sthavira Bandhugupta. No other thing 
worth mention ng has been discovered in the east of 
the shrine. In the chamber to the south of the yard 
a headless figure of the Buddha may still be seen. The 
wall of this part of the shrine is highsr than those 
of the other parts. The wall on each side of the 
southern door is still 12 feet high. At the bottom of 
the western wall of this chamber, a very old ‘stupa’ 
has been discovered. The foundation .of this ‘stupa* 
is foursided and is made of brick. On all sides 
of it, there is a stone-railing like the stane-railing of 
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Sanchi and Bharhut. This railing is square-shaped 
and each side of it is 8^ feet in length. It is now in a 
broken condition. It also bears two or three letters 
inscribed on it. But these are illegible. The northern 
part of this stupa is round. On it there is a massive 
wall 10 feet high and 21 feet broad. It has been 
known at the time of the excavation work that when 
this wall was built the stupa and the railing were very 
carefully covered with brick. The builder might easily 
break them ; but he used every possible care to preserve 
them. It seems that the stupa was then regarded as 
holy and that therefore it was preserved either out 
of divine fear or social fear. Some mounds of brick built 
one upon the other were preserved at the time of the 
excavation. There is a foundation 45 feet long to the 
south east of the shrine. It forms the eastern boundary 
of the area excavated. To the south of it there is the 
foundation of two small shrines. Further from this, there 
are the foundations of some middle sij^ed stupas. These 
are all brick* built. To the west of this place there are 
of four brick built “stupas’* constructed one upon the 
other. To the west of this, there is the foundation of 
two small shrines. In one of them a tablet of stone 
bearing an inscription in ^‘Kutila*' character was found. 
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The letters have been badly effaced ; therefore it is not 
possible to decipher them. The space to the west 
of this, up to the western boundary of the area excavated 
is full of stupas and foundations of stupas. To the 
immediate south of the four stupas mentioned above 
a figure of the Budhisattva, a stone umbrella and a 
stone pillar all belonging to the time of Kaniska were 
found. The umbrella broke into pieces. The stone- 
figure and the stone pillar were each divided into 
three parts. 

The inscription of two lines at the foot of the 
figure of the Bodhisattva and that of four lines in the 
5th part are similar to the first four lines inscribed on 
the pillar. From the existence of inscriptions on the 
back of the figures, Dr. Vogel infers that the idols in 
those days were not placed close to the walls of the 
shrines as they are now (12). The whole area between 
the shrine and the ‘Jagat Singh Stupa’ has been excavat- 
ed. Stupas of different sizes, made of stone as well as 
brick, have been discovered in this place. At the time of 
the excavation of the surroundings of ‘Jagat Sing Stupa’, a 
brick-built path for circumbulating the Stupa was discove- 
red. General Cunningham has in his map shewn the posi- 
tion of four mounds of earth round “Jagat Singh Stupa”* 
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Of these only the southern one stands to this day, the 
rest having been removed at the time of excavation. 
To the west of this mound. Mr. Oertel built a Stupa 

in imitation of the ancient ones. It rests on an old 
foundlion. On its side, there is a block of stone with the 

figures *1904 A. D.’ inscribed on it. This forms the 
southern boundary of the area excavated. A number of 
ancient relics has been dug out from the ground 
lying to the west of the Shrine. In front of the western 
door and at a distance of 10 cubits to the west of it, 
a stone-pillar bearing the inscription of Asoka, the Great, 
has been discovered. Besides that of Asoka it bears 
two other inscriptions. In one of them there is men- 
tion of the 10th day of the first fort-night in the 
dewy season of the 31th year of the King Asvaghosha. 
The other inscription relates to a grant. The script 
of both these inscriptions is of comparatively later 
date. The pillar is to be found in a ditch 10 cubits 
deep. The first three lines of the inscription of 
A^oka have been effaced. The pillar is now broken. 
Like other pillars of A^oka it has the figures of four 
lions at the top of it. On these lions there was a 
Dharma-Chakra or the Wheel of Law. A number of 
yards were discovered at the time of the excavation of 
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the surroundings of the pillar. A yard of the time of 
Asoka has been discovered 10 feet under the surface 
of the eartn. The portion of the pillar below this level 
is without polish ; but the portion above it is nicely 
polished and is as smooth as a mirror. There was a 
stone-railing round the pillar on the yard of the time 
cf A^oka. Five feet above it there is one path paved 
with red blocks of stone resembling those used at Muttra. 
Three feet above it there is a yard made of stone 
tiles of unequal si^e and above all is the existing one 
made of small pieces of stone’ (13). 

The excavation work at Sarnath was suspended 
for some days on account of the transfer of Mr. Oertel 
to Agra. In 1907, Sir Dr. J. H. Marshall, the Director 
General of the Archaeological Department, personally 
undertook the work of excavation with the help of 
Dr. Sten konow. 

(12) Annual Progress Keport of the Superintendent 
of the Archaeological Survey of the United Provinces it the 
Punjab, 1005, p 57, 

(13) English rendering of an extract froir Baba Hakhaldas 
Banerjee’s article entitled *Baaddha Barfmasi’ published in the 
fiahitya Parishad Patrika, 1313, B, 8,, p. 168. . 
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jNicholas, Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni and the^ late 
Bipin Chakravarti. This time the work of excavation was 
carried on over a greater area than on previous occasions. 
This marked the beginning of an attempt to ascertain 
the relative site of the ancient relics of Sarnath and 
their geographical position. The area of excavation 
now lay to the north, the southern portion having been 
ransacked long ago. The number of images found 
in ihe north is less than those found in the south; 
biu still the former are more valuable for many 
reasons. As a result of the excavation of 1907, 244 
images and 25 inscriptions on stone-tablets were 
discovered. A detailed account of these things 
will be given in the proper place. Of these relics, a 

t 

figure of the Buddha [B (6) 173] the gift of Kumar 
Gupta II which was found in the land to the south of 
‘Jagdt Singh Stupa’, another figure of the Buddha made 
according to the Gandhar style of sculpture [B (6) 179] 
which was a gift of Dhanadeva and which was found 
in the land to the north-east of the main shrine and an 
inscription of the 2nd century deserve mention. All the 
ancient relics discovered at Sarnath after the time of 
Oertel are the results of the research work carried on only 
by Mr. Marshall. 
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Encouraged by the success of his first eaJeavours, he 
pgain undertook work in 1908 with the help of Mr. Sten 
konow. This time also the land lying to the north was 
excavated. He discovered certain houses to '.the north 
of ‘Dhamek stupa*. According to him, the date of 
these houses lay between the 5th and the 8th century 
of the Christian Era. He also excavated the land on 
all sides of ‘Jagat Singh Stupa’ and got evidence of the 
fact that it had been repaired seven times. This time 
a number of Buddhistic and Hindu deities as well as 
23 inscriptions were discovered. Besides these plenty 
of bricks, earthen seals, garlands made of earth and 
parts of doors were dug out. Of allt he finds, a 12~feet 
high figure of the Mahadeva having ten hands [B.N.(l)], 
a wonderful earthen head of the 1st century B. C. (1 4), 
a tablet of stone on which ‘Kshantivadi jataka’ is 
represented, and the inscriptions of Visvapala and 
Kumara Devi are worthy of mention. A detailed 
account of them will be given in the next chapter. 

After the time of Marshall no further excavation 
work was done at Sarnath for six years. The result 
of the work done in this place had all along been bey- 
ond expectation. Hence, there is probably no justification 


14. Annual Report 1907-1908, fig. 8. 
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for the Archaeological Department having suspended the- 
work of excavation for such a long period. Lay men 
may, of course, err in the selection of proper places to 
carry on excavation work. In 1915, Mr. Hargreaves of 
the Archaeological Department carried on excavation 
work at Sarnath for a short time. He discovered three 
valuable figures. At the foot of these figures there 
are inscriptions relating to grants from which the date 
of Kumargupta II and some other things of historical 
interest may be known. Last year i. e. in 1922 and the 
year preceding, Kai Dayaram Sahni busied himself 
with the excavation to the eastern grounds of the Main 
Shrine and was fortunate in bringing to light three 
beautiful relic chaityas almost near the Dhamekh and a 
Terra-Cota stupa with ornamental sides and some 
images of the Buddhists and the Hindus. 


7 



Chapter V. 

Iconography- 

The renowned historian Dr. V. A. Smith, from an 
observation of the articles discovered at Sarnath comes 
to the conclusion that “ the history of Indian sculpture 
from Asoka to the Mahommedan conquest might also 
illustrated with fair completeness from the finds of 
Sarnath alone,”(l) As a matter of fa:t the collection 
of ancient relics at Sarnath serves as an ideal school to 
the rasearch scholar. Here, one may see excellent 
examples of the various styles of art of ancient Iiidia. 
If the students of the *^eo- Pointing* in India do not 
give loose rein to their imagination and study the style 
of art here they may avoid being laughed at by 
others for their erroneous notion regarding artistic 
models of ancient India. In these days of research it 
is quite clear that imagination is of no avail to give 
one an accurate idea of these things. But the new 
generation of artists are averse to taking suggestions 
which go to them in vain. 

(l) V. A. Smith’s History of fine Art in India and 
Ceylon ^ p, 148. 
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The finds at Sarnath are also valuable from an 
iconographic point of view. From the images and other 
relics of sculpture at this place, we may know what idols 
were worshipped by the different sects of India in 
different ages as well as the changes made in this 
respect in one sect by the influence of another sect. 
Buddhistic, Hindu and Jain idols by their strange 
association with one another have given rise to a number 
of new theories. These await the final verdict at the 
hands of experts. From the relics of sculpture found 
at Sarnath many new things about the Indian Mythology 
have come to light. Scenes from the Buddhistic Jataka 
stories have been engraved on many of the stone- 
tablets. (1). Tnese finds are also highly valuable from 
a historical and antiquarian point of view. From the 
peculiarity of some of the figures the dates of the inscrip- 
tions attached to them have been ascertained. From 
the nature of the stone used in some of the statues, 
it has been ascertained that the artists living in 
various parts of ancient India largely bonowed from 
one another. An inscription found at this place has 
removed the erroneous idea that prior to the time of Asoka 


(I) Ksahti^Vddi Jataka. 
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no images were made in India. From the style of some 
of the Stupas it has been ascertained that the architects 
who worked here had had a connexion with the archi- 
tects of Ceylon. Hence, the museum and the relics of 
Sarnath are very valuable to the historian as well as to 
the antiquarian. Indeed, the museum is as essential 
to the antiquarian or the historian as a laboratory to 
a student of Science. But it is a matter of deep 
regret that the people of this country have not as yet 
been convinced of this plain truth. This is why some 
artists have passed caustic remarks on the utility of 
any museum. In Europe, one’s education is not 
complete unles he has visited museums and travelled 
in foreign countries. Though we are fond of imitating 
the Europeans in every thing yet we are much behind 
them in this respect. But a change seems to have 
come over the people of this country and here and 
there museums are being established through the 
efforts of the natives. But the Science of Iconography 
has not as yet achieved any appreciable development. 
I shall regard my pains well-requited if from the 
perusal of these pages any reader is inspired with 
^ zeal for ^ studying the finds of this museum. A 
chronological account of the articles discovered at 
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Sarnath and the relics collected at the museum of the 
place is thus given below. 

The Lion-pillar of Asoka is the best and the most 
ancient of all the relics that have been discovered at 
Sarnath up to this date. Nine monolithic pillars of 
Asokd had previously been discovered at various places 
in India. Native as well as foreign art-critics were very 
loud is praising their beauty and workmanship. (1). But 
after the discovery of this pillar, it has been pronouced 
to be the best of its kind. At the top of it, there stand 
the figures of four full-grown lions. The eye balls of 
these lions were made of precious stones. But though 
these have been taken away yet there is enough evidence 
to show that they existed at one time. These figures 
are so life-like and their make is so natural that who 
ever sees them cannot but praise the maker. At the 


(3) “The detached monolithic pillars erected by Asoka 
bear testimony to the perfection attained by the early stone 
cutters of India in the exercise of their craft”. V. A. Smith 
in the Imperial gazetteer of India Vol II, p 109. 

The Lama Taranath also has highly praised the making 
of Ohaitya and Vajrfivsana by the Yaksha architects of Asoka’s 
time. Indian Antiquary Vol, IV, 102. 
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feet cf the lions there are four wheels. Between each 
pair of wheels there are the figures of an elephant, a 
full, a horse and a lion. The wheels seem to symbo- 
lise Buddhism. Elephant is the vehicle of the god 
Indra, the bull of Siva, the horse of the Sun-god, and 
the lion of the goddess Durga. Here, it is to be noticed 
that each of these has been represented as moving. 
The whole thing perhaps symbolises that Buddhism 
will last so long as these animals will live in this 
planet. We also cannot reject the view of Dr Bloch 
like Pandit Dayaram Sahatii. Below these figures 
there is a portion of the pillar shaped like a bell. The 
portion below this is all of one piece with the pillar. 
This entire capital has been kept in the main hall 
of the museum. The pillar is at the place where it 
was dug out. The pillar as well as its capital is 
made of sandstone. A wonderfully shining polish 
called ‘‘Vajra-lepa’’ is found on the surface of the pillar 
(2). The gloss, smoothness and colour of the Vajralepa 
are simply admirable. We are in an ecstasy of pride 

(4) Babu AkshayaKnmar Maitreja 0. 1.E., says that the Tan- 
tras contain rules for the censtruction of this “lepa”. The matter 
has been discussed at some length in the Bengali magazines. 
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to think oi India’s development in material Sciences 
at such an early date. (5). At the top of this pillar 
there was a big wheel of Law, the principal symbol of 
Sarnath. It is now in broken condition and has been 
kept in a glass case in the museum of Sarnath. 

This pillar bears three inscriptions. A detailed 
account of these inscriptions as well as others will be 
given in the next chapter. 

Besides this pillar, no other relic of the Maui)rya 
age has been discovered at Sarnath, But we learn 
from the inscription of Kumardevi thot she had 
repaired the '*Sri Dharmachakrajina’’ or the image of 
the Buddha made at the time of the king Asoka. (6). 

(5) V.A. Smith describes the Asoks pillars as ‘imitations 
of the Persian columns of the Achaemanian period with menestic 
ornament, ' But such views of the Hr.ropeans seem no longer 
tenable. Mr, Uavell has rccenllj refuted the views of Greek 
^influence over the arts of India. From an examination of an 
image in the Peshwar museum (Sculpture Xo 241) and many 
other images found in the country it may be proved that unlike 
the Greeks the Indian image-makers had no liking for giving 
muscles. The 'image mentioned above has a big belly and it ia 
purely Indian. The greeks never made images with pot bellies cf, 
Sohrmann’s ‘Die Altindische Saule* (old Indian Halls). 
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From this inscription a new truth has come to light. 
Some European archaeologists held before this and 
some still maintain that no images of the Buddha or 
any other deity were constructed prior to the time of the 
Mahayanists. Unless we charge Kumaradevi with lying 
it must be admitted that the Indians of Asoka’s time 
knew how to make images of their gods and goddesses. 
No wise man can bring himself to believe that the people 
who could make the lions on the pillars of Asoka and 
other things of exquisite workmanship such as at Sanchi 
knew not how to make an image of the Buddha. We 
cannot but reject such views of the Europeans as 
they are unsupported by reason. 

Another relic of the Maurya age is a stone railing 
a description of which has been given before. It was 
discovered in a brick-built chamber round a small stupa. 
Its striking feature is that it is made of a single piece of 
sandstone. Its polish and make is as fine as that of the 
railings at Sanchi and Barhut. It also has cross-bars like 
those at the above places. (7). Thereon also may be seen 
(6) Epigraphia Indica Vol p 325 also A.S.K. 1907.8. p 70 
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small inscriptions giving the names of the subscribers. 
From an inscription incised in the Brahmi script 
we learn that it was the gift of a nun of the name of 
Sabahika. 

This gift of railing and cross bars will not appear 
new to those who had had any opportunity of having a 
look at the relics of the Baddhistic age at Muttra and 
other places. Here, it may be said that this railing was 
the oldest of all the railings of ancient India. It was 
made during the reign of Asoka for the protection of 
the Asokan pillar. No other railing has as yet been 
proved to have been made during the time of Asoka. 

An ornamental Capital belonging to the Sunga age 
that followed the Ma iryya age has attracted the special 
attention of the foreigners. This Capital (No.D.9. 4.) was 
found in the north-western corner of the Main-shrine. It 
is flat and is engraved on both sides. On one side of it, a 
rider ha? been shewn driving his horse very fast. The 
gesture of the horse, the inclination of the rider and the 
expression of his face are its special features. The figures 
have been incised according to the style of art prevailing 
in ancient India and still the whole thing is as natural as 
possible. On the other side, two men have been repres- 
ented as riding an elephant The driver is driving the 
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elephant with his hook slightly leaning in front of him. 
Behind him a man sits holding a flag in his hand. How 
the elephant walks raising his head and trunk when 
he is first hit with the hook, what is the gesture 
of the riders at that time, how the flag streams at 
that time, all these have been very skilfully represented. 
Besides this capital, some railing posts of this age 
deserve mention. These (No. D. 1 — 12) were found 
by Sir John Marshall in the area to the north-east of 
the Main shrine. Buddhistic symbols and a variety of 
artistic designs have been incised on almost all of them. 
Some of them bear the Bodhi tree decorated with 
garlands of flower and the trident symbolising the three 
gems and some the wheel and the umbrella. The 
representation on the pillar No. D. (a) 6 is interesting 
from very many points of view. Figures of half men 
and half- demons, the ear of the elephant, the tail of 
the fish, flowers, lion’s head, all these are the special 
features of these pillars. On the whole, the engravings 
on all the pillars bear testmony to refined taste and 
natural representation. None of them weary the eye 
or make it blind to beauty. 

(7) Vide Anderson’s Archaeological Catalogue part I. 
Indian Museum p. 9. 
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Another relic of the Sunga age is a man’s head made 
of stone (No B 1). It is broken into two parts. The 
right ear on this head is broken. The left ear is intact. 
According to the fashion of the locality there is a tuft 
of hair made into a braid on the crown of the head. 
The remaining portion of the head is without hair. It 
was found by Mr. Oertel near the main shrine. 

The Sunga age was followed by the Kushan age. 
Some relics of this age, too, have been discovered at 
Sarnath. All of them are Buddhistic images. The 
foreign antiquarians have described the biggest of them 
as the best image of Sarnath in the face of the statement 
of Kumaradevi embodied in her inscription. The 
train of their argument on this point is as follows : — The 
oljlest images of the Buddha were made by the Bactrian 
sculptors of Gandhara. Thence they were taken to 
Muttra and from this place to the various centres of 
Buddhism in India. As this image of Badhisattva is 
made of red-stone of Muttra and as at Muttra there is 
a similar image (8) of Bhikshu Bala who made a gift of 
this image, an older one there cannot be at Sarnath. 

We, however, cannot accept the above view as 
correct. None of the antiquarians has as yet proved that 
any of the* images found at GSndhara or Pesbwaris 
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older than this image. The inscription on it proves that 
it was made in the third year of the reign of Kaniska. 
We shall give an account of this inscription in the next 
chapter. This image is about 9 feet 5 inches in height. 
One of its hands is broken. It seems that it was raised 
according to the rules of Ahhayamudra. On the palm, a 
wheel has been engraved and there are marks of ivaitika 
on the fingers. These are the signs of a great personage. 
As it is the image of Bodhisattva tk^ese • signs may be 
indicative of his partial BuddhahooJ. Its left hand is 
slightly curved and is placed on the middle of the body. 
It is represented as wearing a very fine undergarment. 

The folds of this garment show how careful the 
sculptor must have been to preserve the naturalism of 
the image. The Europeons believe that only the Greeks 
could construct such images. There is no help if inspite 
of overwhelming proof to the contrary, they stubbornly 
cling to their views. On the waist of the image there is a 
bell which lightly holds the dress worn in the lower part 
of the body. Between the two legs there is the image 
of a lion. Dr. Vogel is of opinion that it is a symbol 
Sakysiinha, a name of the Buddha. But fail to 
understand how there can be an image of Sakyasimha at 
the foot of that of Bodhisattva. It seems to us that it 
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was placed there for the same reason for which an image 
of the lion had been placed among the figures of the 
four beasts on the top of the Asoka pillar. It also 
may be the symbol of the Mahaydneyas of the 
Buddhists. There was a very big umbrella over this 
image, it is now broken, its fragments, ten in number 
have been collected together and kept in the museum. 
On the middle of the umbrella a lotus has been incised. 
Around this lotus there are some circles. In each 
circle there have been incised figures of some animals, 
the three gems, a couple of fishes, a conch, svastika and 
many other cognate things. The inscription on the bar 
which supported this umbrella will be discussed hereafter. 

Another image of the Kushan age also deserves 
mention here. It is an image [No. B (a)3] of Bodhisattva 
in a standing posture. Together with its pedestal it is 
about 10 feet and a half in height. Its head is broken. 
Its right hand is placed in the same position as that of 
Fig No B (a) 1. Its left hand does not rest on the waist, 
but hangs along the thigh. In this image we notice the 
gradual disappearance of the practice of sculpturing 
dresses. Because eversince the beginning of the Gupta 
age the practice of giving elaborate dresses in images 
had been goirtg out of fashion. The small figure 
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between the legs of this image seam5 to be similar to 
that of the lion in image No B (a) I. On both sides of 
it there are two figures in a bending posture. They 
seem to be the figures of the donors of this image. It seems 
that there was a halo round its head. Its legs bear 
testimon}’ to the fact that it had a red coating over it. 
This image was discovered by Mr. Oertel in the south 
east of the main shrine along with a stupa of the middle 
ages. It had a stone umbrella over it. This umbrella 
has not as yet been discovered. Its handle was found 
near the main shrine. 

Besides this image, another thing, a broken pirt of 
a halo (iNo B (a) 4) has been held to belong to the 
Kushan age. A peepal tree has been incised in front of 
it. From this it appears that the image of which it 
forms a part was that of Gautama representing him 
seated under the Bodhi tree after the attainment of 
Buddhahood. This image has not as yet been discovered. 
From the red colour of the stone of which this halo is 
made Mr. Sahani holds that it was made by the sculp- 
tors of Muttra. 

Many other relics of the Kushan age may be seen 
in the museum at Sarnath. We donot consider it 
necessary to give a detailed account of them.’ 
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The Gupta age was the Golden age in the Icono- 
graphy of Sarnath. The images of this age collected 
at Sarnath are most numerous and their size and make 
show endless variety and exquisite workmanship. 
The images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva of 
this age exhibit the different Madras and asanas. The 
various signs of the Bodhisattva have been shewn in 
its images. A number of images belonging to the 
same type have been collected at the museum. Here 
we shall give an account of the most important of 
them selecting some for their peculiarities and others 
as representing the various types of sculpture. The 
Buddhistic images of the Gupta age are of great value 
from an artistic point of view. Some of the Buddha 
statues of this period, says Dr. Vogel, by their wonderful 
expression and calm repose and mild serenity give a 
beautiful rendering of the Buddhistic idea. (9). Though 
in these images we notice complexity in place of the 
simplicity of the Kushan age still they are valuable 
to an artist. The representation of leaves and creepers 
and other ornamental articles of dccortion never gives 
proof of rusticity. On the contrary, these things show 
a reSnement of taste. The images of this age are 


0. Sarnath Catalogue p It). 
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smaller than those of the Kushan age, and are more 
natural and expressive of loftier ideas. Their faces 
never seem to be of the Mongolian type as of those of 
the Kushan age. (10). Pauranic Buddhism attained its 
culminating point in the Gupta age. The images of this 
age bear traces of this fact. In this age the worship of the 
Bodhisattva attained the highest development. This is 
why thre are various images of Avalokitesvara at 
Sarnath. We give below an account of the most 
important images at Sarnath : — No. B (b) 1 : — The 
image of the Buddha in standing posture ; — 

Its legs and left hand are broken. Of the three 
chibaras the peculiar dress of a Bhikshu, there is 
^Antara vasaka (12) in the lower part and samghati in 
the upper part. The lower garment is held fast by 
means of a belt. Its right hand is uplifted and this shows 

10. The tachis originally came from Mongolia. Kushans- 
were but a branch of the Ynehchi. 

11. According to Viriayapitaka the Bhikshus had to 
wear three chibaras viz Samghati^ Ultardsanga and Antaravdsaka 
In Northern India this dress is called Kashaya. On account 
of its colour. The word Hrichivara is not a technical word of 
Vinayapitaha. 

12. Antara visaka — undergarment, 
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that it stands in the posture ‘‘Abhaya Mudra’* Its wavy 
hair is turned towards the right. There is no sign of 
on its head. A halo behind its head indicates that it 
belongs to the Gupta period. At -the end of its halo 
there are crescent-shaped sculptural designs. There is 
a similar image of the Buddha in the museum of 
Calcutta. In describing it Mr. Anderson has written 
^Ashtva Mudra instead of Abhayamudra. (14). 

B (b) 23 No : — A standing image of the Buddha 
without the head and the right hand. Its left hand is 
placed in the Varadamudrcu There is a small figure 
at the foot of this image. It may be the figure 
of the donor of the image. 

B (b) i72 — The image of the Buddha seated in — 
Bhumhpar§a Mudra, In Buddhistic sculpture, this 
Mudra symbolises the Buddha’s conquest over Mara and 
his attainment of Samboahi at Gaya. As it is mostly 
broken, its sculptural beauty can hardly be appreciated. 
From its photo by Major Kittoe it seems that it was 
intact when it was found by him. Its pedestal is like the 

18. SaAgbati • a drees wrapped twice. 

14. Aiiderson, Catalogue and haud-book of areha^ological 
collections in the Indian Museum Part II, p. VI, No 8. 14. 
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Bodhimanda. The seat on it is held up by two dwarfish 
figures. In the dress of the Buddha there are both Antara 
v&taka and Sanghdfi in their proper places. There is also 
a halo round the head of the image. At the top leaves 
of the Bodhi tree have been beautifully incised. On the 
right side of the Buddha, there stands M3ra holding the 
bow and the arrow in his hands. A daughter of Msra 
stands on the left side. On all sides of the image there 
are figures of the followers of Mara represented as being 
ready to kill the Buddha. Below the right hand of the 
Buddha there is the bust of a woman. It is the image of 
Vasundhara (Earth) She has appeared before the Buddha 
seeing his superhuman power 15. In the middle of the 
pedestal there is the figure of a woman represented as 
running away with dishevelled hair. She is daughter of 
Mara. She is flying away at the S’ght of the victory 
of the Buddha. 

B (b) 173 — This is almost similar to the image 
described above. It differs from that alone in some 

15. When the Buddha was go ng to hare ^Samjaka Sam- 
bodhi’Mara said to him “Who will bear witness to your attain- 
ment of Saihbodhi?’* “The Earth” said the Buddha touching the 
ground. At once the Earth appeared before him. This mudra 
has been called the “Sakshlmudra” in later Buddhistic literature. 
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minor details. In its pedestal there is the figure ol a 
lion which symbolises the Uruvilva forest, the place 
of the attainment of Sambodhi. On the left side there 
are the figures of Mara and his daughter. On the foot 
of the Buddha there are two chakras which are signs 
of a great man. On the pedestal of it, there is the 
following inscription of Kumara Gupta II. 

'v«r) ^irn: 

B (b) 181 — The figure of the Buddha sitting in the 
Dhatma C‘^kra posture. It may be said to be the best of 
all the images of the Gupta age in Saraath. It was the 
first of all the foremost finds of Mr. Oertel. It is excep- 
tionaly valuable to both the artists and the historian 
from many points of view. It is an eloquent testimony 
to the fact that Sarnath was the place, where the 
Buddha set the wheel of Law in motion. According 
to some scholars, prior to the Buddhist image- 
worship wheel was the only symbol of *‘Dharmachakra 
pravartana”. We are inclined to hold that such 
images were first made at Sarnath where Buddhism 
was preached for the first time. The representation 
of the deer and .the Fancha-vargiya Bbikshus in these 
images proves the ancient age of Sarnath. The 
Dharmacha)cra mudra came into being only after 
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the making of such images bad come into fashion. 
This mudra was not unknown even in far off 
Gandhira. Dr. Vogel is of opinion that the Mudra of 
Gandhara had no similarity with that of Sarnath but 
was like that of SrAvasti. 16. We are unable to 
accept the view of Dr. Vogel as correct. The number 
of the images of the Buddha in the act of turning the 
wheel of Law in motion that have been found in Gandhara 
is very large 18. None has as yet proved that the 
image at Sarnath was made after the model of those 
found in Gandhara. On the other hand, Dr. Spooner 
has shown that the latter bear the deer and other things 
so peculiar to the former. 19. Hence it is evident that 
the images of this type were first made at Sarnath. 
There is evidence to show that such images were 
also made in Bengal 20. This image was and still is the 

16. Sarnath Gatalogne p. 20. 

18. Peshawar Museum Sculptures No 129, 145, 349, 
455, 760, 762, 767, 773, 780, 1250, 1252, 

19. Hand-book to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Moseum, by Dr. D. B. Spooner Ph. D. (1910). 

20. Deacriptire List of Sculptures in the Museum 
of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, By R. D. Banerjee M. A. 
p. 17, Sonlptnre No. 280. 
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typical of its kind. It is 5 feet and 3 inches in height. 
All its members are intact. Both its hands are placed 
near the chest. Its legs are placed in “Yogasana”. It 
is represented as wearing a very fine cloth. The hair 
on the head is turned towards the right side. We think 
that the eyes are fixed on the ground as in meditation. 
The entire image sits over beautifully sculptured 
lotus. In the middle of the pedestal there is the wheel 
in motion. On both sides of it there are two deer 
recumbent. On both sides there are seven human 
figures kneeling down side by side. Among these are 
the Panchavargiya Rishis with shaven heads. The 
remaining two may be the figures of the donors of the 
image. There is a beautifully decorated aureole behind 
its head. Above the halo and on both sides of it there 
are two divine figures flying on their wings. There is 

21. We are of opinion that from the evolution of this 
Sculptural Buddhist aureoles the painted crescent background 
of the Durga image of Bengal has originated. The carved 
background of the Buddha figure in question and its halo 
closely resemble tbe chal or background of Durga image. 
The BO-called “Surya-mukhi” ‘chal’ is sirsular and may be 
easily mistaken for an aureole. Formerly, it appears probable 
that the object of giving a ‘chal’ was only to represent a halo. 
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no figure in the middle of the halo. Below it on both 
sides of the Buddha there are two dragons shaped like 
lions. Those who say that dragons were unknown in 
ancient India should carefully note these two figures. 
The make of this image is so very nice and natural 
that it may be said to be the model production of the 
Sarnath, The ornamental work in the halo is devoid 
of multiplicity of lines but it is still very artistic. 
The figures of the dragons are indicative of heroism. 
No figure of the dragon in Europe is better fashioned 
than these. The posture of the image of the Buddha 
is so natural that when any one sees it he is led to 
believe that he has before him an excellent photo 
of a living being. Even the glands of the throat have 
been beautifully shown. The expression of the face is 
so calm and so profound that it is beyond the power 
of language to describe it. Mr. Havell was charmed at 
the sight of this image and spoke highly of it. 22. 

B (b) 186: — The image of the Buddha seated in 
Dharmachakra mudra. On either side of it there is 
an image of Bodhisattva. The principal image is seated 
after the European fashion. Both of its legs are 

22. Indian Sonlptore and Paintii^, p. 32. ■ 
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broken. There is no ornamental work in its halo. On 
either side of the halo there are two divine figures 
represented as fiyiog on the wing with garlands in their 
bands. The Bodhisattva Maitreya stands on the right 
side of the Buddha with a little deer. In the right 
hand of the Bodhisattva there is a rosary and on 
its left hand it holds the pot of nectar. On the left 
side of the Buddha there is the image of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitei^vara or Padmapani^ The right hand of this 
image is raised in Abhayamudra and in its left hand there 
is a lotus This image seems to be older than the 
previous one as it is less elaborate in respect of design 
and inferior in point of workmanship and as its halo is 
devoid of any ornamental work. All the images of the 
Gupta Age were made of sand-stone. They were mostly 
monoliths of stone and stood on a “Lion-seat”. 

B (d) 1. The image of Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara 
standing on a lotus. It has no right hand. Its left 
hand was broken. But the broken parts have now been 
restored. In its left hand it holds a lotus. The 
right hand is placed in Varacia mudroy which is so 
characteristic of Avalokitesvara. 23. The upper part 

28 ‘ w sitwn 
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of the image is uncovered. The lower garment is 
fastened to the waist by means of an ornamented belt. 
24. A sacred thread like what the Hindus use 
hangs on its breast. Its hair is tied like the matted 
locks of a yogi. In front of this braid of hair there is 
the figure of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha which is 
the characteristic feature of Avalokitesvara. At the 
feet of this Bodhisattva and below its right hand, there 
are two figures of Pretas or spirits. The benevolent 
deity gives them to drink the nectar in its right hand. 
This image accords with the dhyana of Bodhisattva. 
Only the figures of Tara, Sudhanakum^ra, Bhrikuti, 
Hayagriva have not been shewn in it. At its pedestal 
there is* an inscription in the Gupta script containing the 
name of the donor of the image. The upper part of 
this sculpture bears testimony to its high workmanship. 

B(d) 2, The figure of Bodhisattva: — Pandit Dayaram 
Sahani calls this the image of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. 
We, however, cannot agree with him. According to its 

Toucher, Etule Sar i Iconographie Bouddhiquo, P. 25-2G. 

24, There is a Similar image of Padmapani found at 
Sarnath in the Calcutta Museum. It also bears a belt on its 
waist. Cf. Tig. S. 37. Anderson, Cat. Part II. - 
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dhyUna the Bodhisattva Maitreya has got three eyes, 
and four hands. Another feature of the deity is 
^ Vyakhyana mudrdi* 25. This image has got none of these 
signs. On the other hand, it holds a lotus unsevered 
from it stalk in its left hand. There is the figure of 
the Dhyani Buddha on its head. Its right hand is also 
placed in Varada mudrd. From these signs we are 
inclined to call it the image of Avalokite^vara. 

B (d) 6. The image of Bodhisattva Manju^ri, the 
god of wisdom. The head of the image was found 
separated from the body. It has no right hand. Perhaps 
it was placed in Varada mudra. The left hand holds a 
lotus with a stalk. On the head of the image is seen the 
figure of the Dhyani Buddha Akshyobhya which is the 
peculiar feature of Manjusri. According to the 
dhyana of Manjusri there ought to have been the 
figures of Sudhanakumara and Jamari respectively on 
the right and the left side of the image. 26. But on the 
right side of it there is the image of Bhrikuti Tara and 

25. m 

Poucher, p. 48. 

26, qicicr^S 
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that of Mrityuvancbana TarS on the left. Behind thi» 
image there is incised the Buddhistic mantra beginning 
with— &c., &c , 27 

After the Gupta Period, there was a rapid decline 
of Buddhism in India. The Buddhists now began to 
worship many of the gods and goddesses of Hindu 
Tantrikism. From this time began what is technically 
called the “Guhya dharma” of the Buddhists under the 
names of Mantrayana, kalachakra, Vajrayana and others. 
These Buddhists worshipped not only their own 
deities but also a number of new gods and goddesses 
some of them having hideous looks. Some such images 
may be seen at Sarnath. Of the images of ancient times 
those of the Buddha sitting in Dhyanamudruy Ahhaya 
mudruy or Bhumispanha mudra as well as of the 
two Bodhisattvas Avalokiteswara and Maitreya may 
be specially mentioned. As they are of the same of 


27. The image of ManjusrT in the Sahitya Parisad 
Museum holds a sword and a lotus in its hand. No second 
image of this kind has as yet been found. From this it appears^ 
thait the images of MahjusrI were not invariably made in 
ooulormity with the dhj^dna of the god. See Mr. BanerjeeV 
Parisad Catalogue p. 4, Image No IG. 
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those of the Gupta period we do not think it necessary 
to give here a detailed account of them. There is also 
a large number of the images of the Buddha represented 
as turning the wheel of Law in motion No. B (c) 1, B (c) 
35. 38 40, 42, 4^ 57, 59, 61. We give below an account 
of the most important of these images. 

B (c) 1. The lower portion of an image of the Buddha 
seated in Dharmachakra mud'd. In the ‘crosslegged 
posture’ of the image, only the two feet and the pedestal 
may be seen. The other parts of it have been broken. 
The pedestal is very beautiful to look at. No other 
image at Sarnath has such a pedestal. At the head of 
the pedestal there is the famous inscription of the king 
Mahipala. In the lower part of it the Buddhistic mantra 

is inscribed. 

The middle portion of it is di ided into seven 
parts, each part having a figure in it. In the centre 
there is the Dharmachakra with two deer lying on 
either side of it. On each side of the deer there is a 
lion. By the side of the lions there are two short 
human figures holding the seat of the Buddha. These 
figures seem ter be that of Mara and his daughter. The 
images of the Panchavargiya sages have not been 
given in this 'pedestal. 
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B (c) 2: — The image of the Buddha seated in 
Bhumhpanha MudrS'. — This image is like the one of 
the kind described before. It is very beautiful to look 
at. As a matter of fact, it may be called the best of its 
kind. The upper part of the lion.seat of the image is 
decorated with ornamental work and resembles the 
pillared foundation of a house. On each side of the 
shoulders of the image, there is a divine figure sitting 
with a garland in its hand. Its halo is not semi-circular 
but somewhat segmental. Most probably it was from 
this time that the halo of images assumed the shape of 
the ‘chala’ of the Goddess Durga of Bengal. 

B Cc) 43; — The image of the Buddha seated in 
European fashion. The image has no head. Its hands 
and legs are broken. On the right side of it, the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya stands holding a chowri and a pot 
of nectar in the hand; and on its left side there is the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara holding in its hand a lotus 
and a chowri. At the foot of the image, there are 
the figures of the Panchavargiya Rishis and the donor. 

B (d) 8. The image of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
te^vara sitting in LalitSsana or Ardhaparyankasana 
Its right hand is placed upon the left knee in Varada 
mudra. In the left hand, there is a lotus dnd it is also 
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placed on the knee. It wears a number of ornaments 
viz. necklace, a thin necklace resembling the Holy 
thread, Keyura of excellent workmanship and 
another ornament below the navel. There is also the 
figure of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha on its forehead. 
The halo of this image is made in MSgadhi style like 
that of image No. B (c) 2. On the right side of the 
halo there is a small image of the Buddha represented 
in Varada Mudra. The make of the image is admirable. 
On its pedestal the Buddhist formula is inscribed 
in the script of the 9th century. 

B (b) 17. The image of Avalokitesvara sitting on a 
lotus with its hand placed in V arada Mudra. Above it 
there are the five Dhyani Buddhas, the centre being 
occupied by Amitabha. Tara stands on the right 
side of the image. Below it there is Sudhana Kumar 
with its hands folded. On its left side there is Bhfi- 
kuti below which Hayagriva may be seen. On the 
pointed ends of the pedestal there are images of men 
and women. This image is according to the “Sadhaaa’* 
of Avalokitesvara and it may be regarded as a supple- 
ment of the image No. B (1) 1. 

B (d) 20 : — The image of Bodhisattva. On its 
head there is a turban of the shape of a cone. It holds 
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*Vajra’ ia the right hand and ‘Vajra gharilS’ in the left. 
The halo of this image is of the Magadhi style. On its 
forehead the Dhyani Buddha Akshyobhya is placed 
in Bhumupar§a Mudrd. Such images are called Bodht- 
sattva ‘Vajrasattva* in Tibet (28.) 

B (f) 2 — The image of Tara in standing posture. 
This image has no fore-arm. Its nose and cars are broken. 
The right hand seems to have been raised in V arada 
Mudra* There was a blue lotus in her left hand. 
The greater part of the stalk may now be seen. The 
upper part of the image is without any cover. Its 
lower part is covered with a garment. An idea of the 
ornaments used in those days may be had from the 

ornaments of this image. It has a girdle on the 
waist ( 29.) On its head there is a crown decked with 

gems and jewels in which there is the image of the 
DbySni Buddha Amoghasiddhi. On its right side 
there is the image of Marichi with Vajra on the breast 

28. Bai Dayaram Sahni has referred to ‘No 19 image 

from Magadba” of Calcutta Museum. No Such image is 
known from the Catalogue of the same museum I Is it purely 
fanciful ? • 

29. The girdle of such kind has probably been described 

in the Mudraraksaia (27) veree as 




Plate II. 
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and the Aioka flower on the left hand. On its left side 
there is the figure of Ekajata with mutilated hands and a 
large belly. The figures of two attendants on both sides 
of the principal image were the peculiar feature of the 
images of Mafijusn and other Bodhisattvas of the 
Gupta age. This peculiarity may also be noticed 
in the images oi Vishnu. Hence it is clear that 
there was a gradual development of this subject in 
Iconography. The features of this image are strictly 
in accordance with its Sadhana (30.) Bauddha Tara 
is a goddess of the Mahayana School and is the sole 
“Energy” of the Bodhisattva Padmapani. 

B (f) 7; — The image of Tara sitting in Lalitdsana : 
This image has some peculiar features. The back 
ground contains figures of men, creepers and leaves. 
It has no abundance of ornaments. Below the principal 
image there is an image of a votary in a kneeling posture. 
At the first sight it seems to be the image of the 
Hindu Goddess Kamala. But on a careful examination 
it appears to be the image of the Bauddha Goddess 
Tara. 

3D. *‘x X X 

^-w«Hl-'“Foucher, Ibid p. 65 
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B (f) 8. 1 he image of Vajra Tara with eight 

hands and four heads. All the left hands are broken. 
Only parts of the right hands are in existence. It has 
three eyes. On its clotted hair there are two figures 
of Akshyobhya, one of Amitabha and one of Vairo- 
chana. On the back-head there is only the figure 
of AmoghaSiddhi sitting in Abhaya Mudra. There 
are no images on the other two hands. There are 
beautiful ornaments on its neck and band 21. 

B (f) 19 : — The image of Vasundhara without 
head. This image is broken in various places. There 
are signs to show that it had a number of ornaments. 
Its right hand is placed in Varada Mudra. According 
to the dhyana of this image its left hand holds the 
ears of paddy. Another feature of this image is that 
there are two gem-pots beneath its feet. According 
to its Sadhana the pot should be in its left hand. Oa 
either side of the principal image there are two dimi- 
nutive images of the same deity. There are both 
paddy-ears and pots in the hands of these images. At 

81 . Tue Sddhana of Vajra Tara is as follors: — 



^ — ibid. p. 70. See R. I>. 

Banerjea’s Banglar Itihas for Vajra-Tara in Vajra-pan^anka 
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the first sight this image may seem to be like the 
image of Tara No« B. (f) 2 . It has not a number of 
female friends which seems to be its peculiar feature 
according to its Sadhana. Men do not now make 
the images of their deities strictly in accordance with 
the dhyana^ nor did they do so in the remote past 32. 

B (f) 23. The image of Marichi in Pratyaiidha 
attitude. This image has got three heads and six hands. 
The central head is bigger than the others. The head 
on the felt side resembles that of a hog. There are 
signs of Vajra on the uplifted hand on the right side 
For this reason, another name of a Marichi is Vajra 
Varahi. The second hand on this side holds an arrow 
and the third, a hook. It seems that the first hand on 
the left side held A§oka flower. The second hand holds 
a bow. The third hand is placed on the breast in Tar- 
jamdhara mudra. Images of Marichi discovered else 
where have eight hands. But this image has only 
six hands. As it has three hands it is only proper 
that the number of its hands should be six and not 

32. The Sadhanuk of this image is as follors : — 
if ...... «ra-jn5fT 

9 
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eight. We are led to believe that at first this deity had 
had only six hands. It was given two additional hands 
afterwards. Hence it may be said that this image was 
the most ancient of its kind. On its head there is the ima- 
ge of the Dhyani Buddha Vairochana, which is one of its 
features according to the Sadhana. On its pedestal, seven 
small hogs stand side by side. These are the carriers of 
the chariot of Marichi. In the middle, there is a female 
figure which seems to be the image of the charioteer. 
But there is no mention of this image in the Sadhana. 
The pedestal also bears a small inscription, which, 
however, is too indistinct to be deciphered. Besides 
this image a number of images of Marichi have 
been discovered in Bengal and Magadha. Many such 
images of different sizes may be seen in the musems of 
Culcutta and Lucknow as well as in the Varendra 
Research Society at Rajshahi. The photo of the image 
in the Culcutta museum maybe seen in M.Foucher’sbook 
on Iconography. 33. This image and the one found in 

mO f^g#, mwf ^srf, 
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Mayurbhanja 34 are finer than that of Sarnath and bear 
testimony to higher sculptural skill. This fact also 
indicates that the Sarnath image is the oldest of its 
kind. Many scholars have attempted to show a relation 
between the image of Marichi and that of the sun-god. 
As there are seven horses who are being driven by 
Aruna below the image of the sun, so this image, too 
has below it the figures of seven hogs who are represen- 
ted as being driven by a female charioteer. Dr. Vogel 
wrongly supposed the seven horses to be the allegorical 
representation of seven days and gave to Marichi the 
name of Usha. But we are inclined to hold that the 
seven horses symbolise the seven colours of the rays of 
the sun. The name Mdruht is evidently derived from 
the word Martchi. Hence it seems but natural that 
this image is the symbol of the Energy of the sun god. 
Again, the seven hogs of Marichi pierce the darkness 
of the nights with their teeth and thus pave the 
way for the rise of the sun. There is a temple of 
Varahi at Benares. It is a noteworthy thing that none 
can have an access in it after sunrise. Again Varaha is the 
name of an avalara or incarnation of Vishnu. His 
Energy is called Varahi. There is ample testimony 

(34), Mayurbhanja Archaeological Surrey, p. XOII. 
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in the Vedic literature to show that the sun is but an^ 
other form of Vishnu 35 Hence it seems that the 
nature of Marichi or Varahi is rather complex and myst- 
rious. The mother of Sakyamuni also was called 
Marichi. It is a very difficult thing to establish any 
connexion between her and the deity. Mr. Vasu 
saw Marichi worshipped under the name of ChaodJ 
in some places in Mayurbhanja. Every one knows that 
Chandamsu is a name of the sun. The two images 
of Varahi discovered by him in Mayurbhanja are in 
accordance with the hhyana of Mantramahodadhi. 
Here also we have an allusion to the restoration of the 
Earth. In Tibet Vajravarahi is still warshipped under 
name of ‘Radorje phagmo’. The Tibetan image resem- 
bles the image of the Hindu Goddess Tara or Kali. The 
garland of heads hangs round its neck. A human figure 

(35). 51. 

5. Rik 10. &o. refers to the Sun-god as Narayana. 
From a comparison of the Giiyatri Mantra, the dhyana of Visnu 
as 5T 1 &c,, the Hiranmaya 

Purusa of Chandyogya, one can in^er that Visnu and the sun 
are one and the same. Moreover, an allegory as to how Visnu 
evolved into the sun is given in the Sfatapatka Brahrnana, 
(1021 p. XIV.. Is. V. Bap. 11-12). 
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)Mahadeva ?) lies beneath its feet. On both sides of it 
there are Dakinis and Yoginis. The naouth resembles 
that of the hog. 36. Again, the deity Marlchi is wor- 
shipped in Tibet under the name of " od-ser-chonmo.” 
This image is seated on a chariot. It has six hands and 
three heads and it has hogs for its vehicles. 

B (h) 1. The image of Siva with ten hands. This 
image is the tallest at Sarnath, its height being 12 feet. It 
is represented as piercing an Asuta with the trident which 
it holds in two of its right hands. The four other hands on 
the right side hold a sword, an arrow, a drum and some 
unknown thing. Its left hands hold a mace, a shield, a pot 
and the bow called pinaka. The right hand of the Asura 
holds a sword. Its left hand is broken. At the foot of the 
image of Siva, there are the images of a second Asura and 
a bull. At the first sight the image appears to be that of 
Hanuman or Mahavira. We have seen such an 
image of Mahavira in Hanumanadharli in Chitrakuta. 
Mahavira or Hanuman is but another form of Siva. 
Hence there is nothing unnatural in the similarity be 
tween the two images. 

1 - 

(36). Ab^*. 131 and abb 118 Die Gottin M&richi, 

GriinwedePfl Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet under 
Mongolei — pi 145, 157. 
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Besides the images described above there is another 
class of sculptural relics at Sarnath. These were 
sculptured on single slabs of stone. In most of them 
scenes from the life of the Buddha have been represent- 
ed. Some of them represent particular Jataka stories. 
The subject matter of these sculptures are too well- 
known to require any mention here. Hence we shall 
only give an explanation of the slabs themselves. The 
origin of this kind of sculptural works is a proper subject 
of discussion. According to Dr. Vogel, they originated 
in Gandhara. Their number decreased with the decline 
of Buddhism. It is for this reason that their number is 
few at Muttra and Sarnath. But we cannot see eye to 
eye with him. The number of such slabs found in 
Gandhara is the largest. There is also a large number 
of each kind of them e.g. sculptures No. 127, 369, 1241, 
1242 which represent the birth of the Buddha, Nos. 
138, 251, 350, 147, depicting the dream of Maya 
Devi. There are also a number of slabs representing 
the Mahsniskramana of the Buddha. A close examin- 
ation of them indicates that they bear testimony to 
an advanced stage of sculptural art. 37. Hence, the 

(37). See for instance Sculpture No. 787, Hand-book 
to the Peshwar Museum by Dr. D. B. Spooner. 
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conclusion is irresistibla that they were of a later date 
than those of Muttra and Sarnath. Dr. Vogel asserts 
without advancing any proof that all these slabs 
found at Sarnath belonged to the Gupta period. We^ 
however, cannot accept his views on this point. In the 
slabs of Muttra we notice the so called Greek influence 

(38) whereas those at Sarnath bear no trace of such influ- 
ence. Still Dr. Vogel holds that these two kinds of 
sculptures were of the same date. Again, he says 
that it is striking that Indian Sculptors having learnt 
from the Greeks the custom of representing scenes in 
separate panels have again reverted to the old System of 
crowding many scenes in one panel, eg. Sarnath no. 
c. (a) 2. Dr. Vogel could not form a right estimate of the 
evolution of this kind of sculpture and hence he was so 
much surprised. In the slabs found at Sanchi, we notice 
the representation of scenes from the Buddhistic 
stories. 39. They were made long before the beginning of 
the Christian era and their style seems to be the oldest 

in point of time. 4O. Their peculiar feature is that there 
• 

(38) . See Slab no H, I, no H, II. Mathura Catalague by 
Vogel. 

(39) , See the picture of the relief from the east gateway 
at Sanchi. • * 

(40). Buddhist art in India, by Prof.^A. Griinwedelp. 62&. 
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is no division of scenes in them. There are divisions of 
scenes in the slabs of Gandhara. Both these features 
are noticeable in the Sarnath slabs. Hence we may 
reasonably conclude that these slabs belong to the tran- 
sitional period of this kind of sculpture. Therefore 
we may say that the Gandhara slabs are of a later date 
than the Sarnath ones. The slabs of Muttra represent 
the middle stage between these two styles of sculpture. 
We now proceed to give a brief account of the import- 
ant slabs found at Sarnath. 

C (a) 1: — This slab is long in shape with a stupa 
at its head. It is divided into four parts each part 
representing noteworthy scenes from the life of the 
Buddha. In the lowest part the birth-scene of the 
Buddha has been sculptured. In the Lumbini garden 
near Kapilavastu, Maya Devi, the mother of the Buddha 
plucks sala flowers with her right hand when Gautama 
issues from her right side. The God Brahma takes hold 
of the child. The image of Brahma is rather indistinct. 
On the left side of Maya Devi stands her sister Prajapati, 
The Naga Kings Nanda and Upananda hold ajar of 
water above the head of the child. This water falls in 
a thousand jets on Gautama. This slab, is not so valu- 
able in point of sculptural design. Various slabs of this 
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kind have been found at Gandhara, Muttra and other 
places. 4 I, When all these slabs are compared, two 
important things become quite clear, the first being that 
slabs at Muttra and in Gandhara indicate a more ad- 
vanced stage in the development of sculpture, and the 
second that the representations in the Gandhara slabs 
are more elaborate than of those found at Sarnath. 
For instance, in the Gandhara sculpture, there are two 
figures of newly born Gautama; in the second, he is 
preaching the fact of his supreme position in the world. 
From these two facts, it may be clearly canjectured 
that the Sarnath representation is comparatively early 
in the evolution of such sculptures (42). This slab is 
described as belonging to the Gupta Age. But the 

(41) . Griinweders “Buddhist art in India” p. 111-113 
cf. figs, !No. 64, 65, 66. Vogel’s Mathura Catalogue p. 30, 
plate VI. No. H. I; 

(42) . On the Stupa at the top of this slab, the Buddhist 
formula “Ye dliarraa hetii” etc. has been engraved. From this 
no conclusion as to its ascription to the Gupt& age can be safely 
drawn. For this f. rmula can be seen in the image of any age. 
The case wouli have been different had we seen the donor’s 
name in the, Gupta script. It is a common thing to find in- 
scriptions of different ages on the same piece of stone. 
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Catalogue is silent on the grounds which may have led 
to this conclusion. 

The slab contains scenes of Gautama’s Samhodhi at 
Gaya, the Turning of the wheel of the Law at Sarnath 
and his Parinirvana. 

The Sambodhi scene is as follows. — The Buddha 
is sitting in the posture of Bhumispar§a under the Bodhi 
tree. On his tight is Mara with a bow and an arrow. At 
his back stands his attendant. Again, we see a figure 
of Mara as vanquished by the Buddha. On the left of 
the main figure, two daughters of Mara are standing to 
tempt the Buddha. 

In the ‘‘Dharma Chakra” scene, the Buddha is 
preaching in the middle, seated in the Dharma Chakra 
posture. On his right is the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
holding a rosary and a fly-whisk. On the left, stands the 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteswar in the Varada mudrd. At the 
corners of this slab, one notices two flying deities with 
garlands. It is remarkable, in this connection that the 
figures are endowed with two wings This custom of giving 
wings never to be met with in any Indian art except in 
that Gandhar (43). This also points to the close relation 

(43). Sarnath Catalogue pp. 184, 185. 
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between Sarnath and Gandhara artists. At the base of 
the slab, as usual, are the engraved figures of antelopes 
a wheel, the five ascetics and the donor. 

In the uppermost panel of the slab, we find the 
Parinirvana scene or the scene of the Great Decease 
of Buddha. The Buddha is lying on a couch with 
thick feet, in front of which the mourning five ascetics 
may be seen. With the Kamandalu placed on a trident 
by his side, Subhadra, the last disciple of the Buddha, 
a native of Kusinagar sits turning his back in the posture 
of Padmasana. At the feet of the Master may be noticed 
the figure of Mahakasyapa of Rajgriha and that of 
Bhik?u Upavana near the head with a fan in his hand. 
Behind the dying Master, five more people in mourning 
may be seen. Mr. Sahni mentions here four instead of 
five figures. 

C (a) 3. — This engraved slab is divided into eight 
panels. In the lowest line on the left is the scene of 
Buddha’s birth, on the right, his enlightenment. At 
the uppermost line, the lelt corner shows the Dharma- 
chakra scene, the right one the Parinirvana scene. These 
have been already described. Now the middle two 
lines require some explanation. Of these, the upper 
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line at the left corner depicts Buddha’s descent to 
SaiSikasya from the Trayastrimia heaven, the Buddha 
s tanding in the Varadamudra between Indra holding an 
umbrella and Brahma a pitcher. At the right of 
this scene is the scene of the Mirade of Buddha at Sra- 
vasti. To astonish the heretics, the Buddha here is 
preaching simultaneously at different places. At the 
feet of the main figure, is kneeling the devout follower 
of Buddha at the other side of whom remains King 
Prasenajit of Sravasti spell bound at the miracle of the 
Great Teacher. Just below this line at the left corner, 
a monkey is offering honey to Buddha in his former 
age in the forest called PariUyakavana. The monkey 
is approaching the Buddha from the right with honey 
in hand. The seated Buddha has also a pot to receive 
it Just at the left, we find the two feet and the tail 
of the monkey. For the story tells us that after this 
meritorious act the monkey drops himself into a well 
in order that he may receive in next birth as a human 
being. The figure of a man with sword at the left of 
Buddha is the figure of the monkey in the next life. 
The right corner of this line shows us' the miraculous 
incident of Rajgriha. The story is that a Brahman 
invited Buddha and his five-huadred disciples to a 
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dinner. While he was going there, Devadatta, the 
persecuter of Buddhism, sent an elephant called 
Nalagiri to kill the Buddha. The elephant instead 
ot killing him, kneels down before him. At the left, is 
the figure of Ananda, his most favourite disciple. 

C (a) 2. In this inscribed slab, four principal 
incidents of Buddha’s life have been depicted in three 
separate parts. The upper part is broken, which 
certainly contained another portion of the subject^ 
In the lowest panel, the Queen-mother Maya sees a 
dream in which the Buddha is descending from the 
Buddhist heaven called Tus'na in the shape of a white 
elephant. This is, in reality, Maya’s conception. At 
the right corner of this portion, the scene of Buddha’s 
birth has been shewn. This was described above. 
Just above this part, at the left is the scene of Buddha’s 
Great Renunciation and at the right that of his ^ambodhl 
or the Enlightenment. In the Renunciation scene, he 
is leaving home on his horse named Kar\tkaka. In 
front of the horse is the figure of Chhandaka, his groom, 
who is taking the royal robe from his master. Behind 
the horse, the Bodhisattva is cutting ^his hair with bis 
sword. Again, we find Sujata is giving rice-pudding 
to Buddha afflicted with long fasting. Next to it, is 
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the scene where Buddha is talking with Kalika, the 
King of Serpents. To the right of this, is shown the 
Buddha in the state of meditation under the shade of 
an umbrella. In the uppermost line, at the left corner, the 
Buddha is attaining the Enlightenment in the posture of 
BhumisparSay at the right, one notices the scene of 
Dharmachakra or the first preaching of Buddhism. 

D (d) 1 — An engraved lintel measuring 16' x T. 10" 
inches. The door of which the arch it supported must 
have of a massive size. The design and the workman- 
ship of the piece are exceptionally fine. The art 
exhibited here must attract admiration from all. 
Repeated glances at it may not suffice to satisfy people’s 
artistic curiosities. The stone belongs to the Gupta 
Age as the sign of Kirttimukha in many places may 

prove this assumption. The whole lintel is mainly 
divided into six parts. Starting from the left, the first 

part shows the Buddhist Kuvera, the God of Wealth, 
holding in his right hand a Bijora and Balabhadra in 
his left hand. Again, in the sixth part, a similar figure 
of Kubera is noticeable. In the second part an orna- 
mental steeple o^ a temple flanks a panel in which 
three musicians have been carved. From the second 
part to the fifth part, the story of KshantivSdi-Jitaka 
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has been depicted. The Jataka in short is as follows: — 
The Bodhisattva in this age has acquired the fame 
for forbearing physical afflictions and received the name 
of KjSntivddi. He used to live in a lonely but 
beautiful forest and pious people from all parts used 
to come to him for his teaching. One day, the king of 
Benares named Kal^bu for a pleasure party went there and 
was making merriment with some dancing girls. The 
king suddenly fell into a sleep as he was listening to 
the sweet music of his companions. Meanwhile, the 
girls were roaming about the forest and came near the 
ascetic Bodhisattva. Being moved by his meditation, 
they prayed for his teachings. Meanwhile, the king 
awaking and finding nobody by his side, became terribly 
angry and at last began scolding Kshantivadi in all 
possible ways. K§hantivadi was unmoved. Then, the 
king, without listening to the prayers of his companions, 
mercilessly cut down one hand of Kshantivadi with his 
sword. Still, he was unmoved. At this wonderful 
fortitude of the Yogiy the king’s heart trembled with 
fear and remorse. But there was no time for the 
remorse. The whole forest was suddenly ablaze, the 
earth trembled and quickly enough, the king was burnt 
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to ashes (44). In the second part of the slab, the king 
though prevented by the dancing girls, is cutting the 
hand of K^antivadi. In the third part of the slab as 
well as in the fourth part, the music girls are playing 
on Vina, drum &c. In the fifth part, the Bodhisattva 
IS rapt in meditation, the king’s dancing girls are 
surrounding him. The sixth part, as mentioned above, 
shows the figure of Jambhala. 

Besides the sculptures we have hitherto described 
and discussed, there are many images and engarved 
stones in the rooms of the Museum. But as they are 
of subordinate importance, we have left them out of 
our account. In addition to sculptures and engraved 
slabs, broken capitals, small steeples, chaityas, inscribed 
stones have been heaped in the Museum. In one room 
in the North, earthen pots, jars, household utensils 
may he seen with interest. Inscribed earthen seals and 
bricks of great antiquity are also there. All these 
require very little explanation. 

Next, to the North of the Museum, on a raised 

(44.) The Jataka (ed. FausbiU) vol III. pp. 89>44 
(Translated and edited by Cowell) and Jatakamala by M. 
Higgins published at Colombo, 1914. 
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ground, there is the old sculpture-shed enshrining some 
Jaina and Hindu images. None of these has been disco- 
vered in Sarnath. They had originally been all preserved 
in the Queen’s College compound and latterly at the 
desire of Lord Curzon were brought to Sarnath. Amongst 
these sculptures, there are Hindu and Jaina images of 
Mediaeval and Gupta Period. The Hindu images com- 
prise the figures of Siva, A§tamatrika, and Gane^a The 
Jaina sculptures include prominently the figures of 
Adinath, Shantinath, Ajitanath, Sreyamj^anath and 
Mahavira. The Hindu images are too clear and well 
known to admit of a fresh explanation here. 


10 



chapter VI. 

Epigraphy. 


The excavation work at Sarnath has yielded not 
only a number o^ sculptural relics • of exquisite work- 
manship but also some inscriptions which throw a flood 
of light on the history of the place. These inscriptions 
■were engraved in various places and on various 
occasions. Broadly speaking, they may be arranged 
under four heads, viz (1) Proclamatory ( 2 ) Installant 
(3) Dedicatory (4) Ecclesiastical. Some of them were 
inscribed on pillars, some on railings, some on umbrellas 
and some on the pedestal of images, the last- mentioned 
class forming the majority of them. Besides these, 
some letters are seen inscribed on bricks, seals, and 
earthen jars. These things are highly valuable from the 
historian’s point of view. Simply from the shape of the 
letters inscribed on the thing, its approximate date may 
be ascertained. The inscriptions of Sarnath have been 
described and commented upon in various magazines 
by Indian as well as foreign scholars. Their views have 
sometimes been criticised and sometimes .refuted by other 
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scholars. We now proceed to discuss these inscriptions 
chronologically. 

The inscription of Asoka 
Of all the finds at Sarnath the stone pillar of Asoka 
is the mostancient and historically the most valuable. Its 
workmanship has attracted the universal admiration 
Its discoverer Mr. F. O. Oertel deserves the grati- 
tude of all students of Indian antiquary. It was due 
to him that the Capital was raised carefully and 
preserved intact. It may now be found in the 
museum at Sarnath. Its lower portion now lies buried 
under a stone shade in front of the western door of the 
main shrine. The inscription we propose to discuss was 
discovered on this pillar. Besides that of Asoka, two 
smaller inscriptions are seen on it. One of them records 
the 10th day of the 1st half of the month in the dewy 
season of the fortieth year of the king A^vaghosh 
This inscription was discussed in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal of London. The other inscription is a 
grant. Both of them are written in the Kushan script. 
They will be discused hereafter in the proper place. The 
first three lines of the inscription of Asoka have been 
broken off. ^\xt the main portion of it still remains intact. 
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Messrs. Boyer, Senart, Thomas, Vogel, the late Dr. Venis 
and other archaeological experts have very minutely 
dealt with this inscription. Though they differ in some 
minor details yet there is unanimity atnong them as 
regards the general interpretation of it. It seems 
that this inscription was addressed to the principal 
officials in the capital city as well as the provinces. Its 
first three lines have been so badly effaced that there 
is no means of knowing the meaning of the first sentence 
The first thing in this inscription is that none is 
entitled to create any schism in the Saihgha taking 
advantage of the religious quarrels therein. The 
second thing in it is how punishment is to be awarded 
to the authors of such schisms. For such an unwar- 
rantable conduct the wrongdoer should be expeUed 
from the Samgha and driven to a place outside the 
VihSra. Buddha Ghosh also makes mention of similar 
punishment being meted out to authors of religious 
quarrels in his description of the assembly of Asoka. 
There are similar inscriptions on the pillars at Sanchi 
and Allahabad, 

In another part of this inscription there is mention 
of the procedure to be adopted for the promulgation 
of the imperial command. This order is to be published 
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in the Sanghas of Bhikshus and Bhikshunis as well 
as those places where people congregate. It also 
reminded the royal officer that a true copy of the 
proclamation has been inscribed in their principal court. 
They were required to send copies of it to all places 
within their juridition and to bring it to the notice of 
officers in charge of provinces having fortified stations. 
This inscription is highly valuable to Buddhistic research- 
scholars. From it we learn that the sovereign was the 
head of ‘Saddharma’ and that in that capacity he 
exercised control over the Vihars. It also proves that 
the tradition about Asoka’s severity towards the authors 
of religious querrels is not a myth. This inscription is 
silent as to its date. According to some authorities it 
was inscribed during Asoka’s pilgrimage. If this view 
be accepted as true it is to be admitted that this 
inscription is of the same date as the Tarai pillar 
inscription. But we notice that the Prayag inscription 
of Asoka which resembles this one is of a later date 
than the Tarai inscription i. e. its date was subsequent 
to the 27th year or the reign of Asoka or 243 B. C. 
Hence we may. hold that the Sarnath inscription is of 
the same date' as the Allahabad inscription 2. The 
Jtimperor made this proclamation in accordance with 
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the resolution adopted by the religious assembly held 
at Pataliputra. The Pali literature also furnishes direct 
proof on this point. 

The Text of the inscription, 



9M 

qn ... a ^sirq cc 

L *ir [ ] % «i?r- 

?iriR5«r [lj wstigr^Msr 

<1- srt^i^r«r% i fq ^ 

m^rq ^ li|JT«Tlfqrn4^ II 

<• ft«T wf^r ii ?Br«r =gr f?Rr T^qi gqiT«* 

/*»» 1% ffti^cir ii 

vs. «[4 ^ fafq f %iEm^ 3qt«qFrsi fa#i Ri%qm II 
=9 ^qraqjT qi3q*iw«i qif 
q. qrT»q II wgqi^W ^ 

3Ti5iwr^qf^«jiq || 

a. qrT% qriiiq ^i’rh wt5itrci> ii 

wr^ct^ *5 g'wi «T^i^ 

?«>. ^isrei iwqro^rsr gq; t twq 

q%5f II 

fqermtqqr«7r II (3) 

(S) J. & Proceedings of the A. S. B. Vol ill. No 1. 
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Like other inscriptions of Asoka it is written in the 
ancient Mauryya or Brahmi script. There is no novelty 
in the letters used in it. Those who desire to be 
familiar with the peculiarities of the Brahmi script 
may read Dr. Bahler’s book “On the origin of the Indian 
Brahmi Alphabet.” 

Language: — The peculiarities of the language of 
this inscription are Similar to those of the inscriptions 
at Khalsi, l.>hauli, Jaugada, Radhia, Mathia, Rupnath, 
Bairat, Sasaram and Barabar cave, e.g., the use of the 
vowel in singular 1st case-ending, the use of ^ for 
and ^ for in, the use of only ^ and the use of and 
in place of ^nd 

1st line:-~5i^r [ ] 1^ his inscriptions, Asoka 

invariably used this epithet. In the Puranas, Asoka every 
where has been called Asokavardhana.From the first line 
of Rock edict No VIII it appears that his ancestors also 
called themselves beloved of the gods) ; the 

epithet Piyadassana is but another form of Piyadasi. This 
word has been used in the chrpnicles of Ceylon. It has 
also been used as an adjunct to the name of Chandra- 
gupta in the drama Mudrarak§hasa. Hence Asoka of the 
PurSijas as Veil as of the Ceylonese chronicles is 
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identical with Piyadasi of the inscriptions. For a 
detailed discussion on this matter, the reader is referred 
to two articles bearing on it in J. R. A. S. 1901. The 
name Asoka occurs in the new Maski inscription. 

3rd line: — — formed by the use of the Vedic 
suffix The root has undergone and 

g has been added to it and thus a noun has been 
formed. The following is the form in the Dative Case. 

=r*T2r+3 

=w?T+g 

to it the Dative inflexion has been affixed. 

In Vedic Sanskrit, such words when joined with 
verbs give the meaning in the passive voice. There 
are many similar words in Pali: 

(S. C. Vidyabhusana’s edition of Kachayan, vii. 2. 12.) 
c. f. I cf. Dhammapada, vex S-l. 

fi r?f^ Also Pt qttT# ( ) 

Jataka II 175. 

^ h «§-In Pali, we notice the use of the word 
Hence it seems that and werh derived from 
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one and the same word. This original word seems 
to be ^ 

The vowel when followed by a gutteral or a con- 
junct letter takes a nasal after it. 

4th line, Skt ¥re?rt% Dr. Vogel read it as 

Dr. Venis read it as ( J- A. S. B. Vol 

III No. 1. N. S. p. 3) 

^siwqT«Jqr— Skt. H-r^qr+sq'^ (cf from the 

root -v/jpar — fqilfvqrB, (Latin Nodus) Insertion of 

lengthening of the vowel are not rare in roots with 1%^ 
ir*tfqrTOr% — Dr. Vogel reads the word as 

We accept the reading of Dr. Venis as 
it seems more reasonable. For evidently it is a 
technical word. (Vide Sacred Books of the East, Vol 
XVII p. 388). This word also occurs in the Asoka 

inscription of Sanchi. The late Mr. V. A. Smith has 

adopted the text and commentary given by Dr. Venis. 
(Asoka, 2nd Edition). 

6th line— Skt. 

ffff — H«BT ( ^ ) 7 This H is to be pronounced as 
something between qqrT and f Hence it can be easily 


(4) > •=thanges into 
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changed into f or t| as the case may be. The word 
has not as yet been met with in any other inscription of 
Asoka. Hemchandra has used thus “ 
in the 20th sloka of the 7th chapter of his Prakrita 
KSvya Kumarapalacharita. Therefore and 51^^ (8th 
line) occuring in this inscription may be taken as good 
examples of the popular dialect though they are distinct 
from the or of the grammarians. 

—It seems that this word was at first pronounced 
and used as I (for in Pali, there 

is no tr ) 7 (c.f. 7 )'y (cf. 

)- k (c. f. 

(Because in the language of Asoka’s time a single letter 
was used in place of reduplicated letters. The 1st letter 
of the alphabet when combined with the 2nd left only 
the 2nd and the 3rd, when combined with the 4th 
left only the 4th, the other two having been dropped.) 

— Skt. meaning ‘Congregation* 

In Pali, the word means “wheel** or movement. In the 
inscription it means the place of meeting. Most probably 
it refers to the city of Pataliputra. 

8th line: — — Prof. Kerri and Dr. Block 
hold that it is connected with Skt. 
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According to them the expression means *to make one 
self known* 

— Skt. meaning certainly. 

The letter before % has been 
dropped, of. the Vedic expression qf: q;^ where there is 
no coalescence of vowels according to the rules of 
Sandhi. Or nqijq? - « 

— Skt. Tifrmm — a high official cf. 

nr> i 

PI5Cr ^ a ^pte^s Dicmnary, 

In Kashmere and other places such officers were 
appointed for the maintenance of religion. 

9th line — Skt. i. e. province. This is the 

meaning that the compound word conveys* 

(Mahavagga VI. 30. 4.) 

10th line — Skt. oq3:5!5T In the Rock Edict 
No. III. Dr. Buhler explains it as ‘letter by letter.’ 
Dr. Venis adopts this meaning. But Dr. Vogel 
explains it as ‘ royal proclamation* (6). 

— I he meaning of this word has been given 
with illustration in Chanakya’s Arthasastra. ( Int. Ant. 
XXXIV. 7.) ; 

5. Z«from (to be read from right to left). 

Epigraphia Indica Vol. VIII part IV. 
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11th and 12th lines and 

According to Dr. Kern the first term means ‘to go out on 
official circuit.* This meaning however hardly suits the 
context. In the Asoka inscription of Rupnath the 
expression is met with. Dr. Venis compared 

the above words with this expression and came to the 
conclusion that they all were derived from the root 
in the sense of ‘shining*. He has further shewn 
that if this interpretation be accepted the two words 
5^12* and of the Rupnath inscription may also be 

taken to have been derived from the same root. At the 
same time it renders facilities for explaining the much- 
vexed question of the digits 256. If we take 
to mean ‘shine’ the meanings ‘to communicate* 
accord with the inscription. 

English Translation 
Pataliputra — 

(Thus saith) His Sacred Majesty (‘the beloved of 
the Gods*) — The church should not be rent in twain. 
Should however, any one, whether he or she be monk 
or nun splits the order, he (or she) shall be compelled 
to put on white dress and live outside the church area. 
This command is to be reported to the male mendicant’s 
as well as the female mendicant’s order, * • 
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Thus saith His sacred Majesty: A copy of this edict 
has been written to be kept with you in the place- 
of assembly. You are commanded to write a similar 
copy for the use of the laity. Let the lay folk in full 
taith on this edict assemble on every Fast-day. To 
understand and excute this command for the performance 
of the fast, let the Mahamatras come here. Issue the 
ordinance letter by letter as far as your jurisdiction 
extends. Similarly, too. have it issued to the letter to all 
the garrisons and the Districts. 

This inscription deals with three things and so it may 
be divided into three parts. The first part records the 
imperial behest. If any Bhikshu or Bhikshuni attempts 
to create schism in the Safigha, he or she should be 
made to wear white garment and should then be 
expelled from the Sangha. There are similar inscrip- 
tions at Sanchi and in the fort at Allahabad (Buhler’s 
papers, I. A., Vol. XIX and E. 1. pp 366 — 67). The 
first portion of these three inscriptions has been very 
badly effaced. This inscription proves beyond doubt 
that Asoka was very strict in his dealings with the 
sahghas and that he was the religious head of the empire. 

The second part of the inscription records the 
instructions ’of the emperor to his principal officers 
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They were informed that it was inscribed for their 
benefit. They were asked to make copies of the same 
for the good of the public. This inscription was kept 
in the Sarnath Vihara because the officials aswellas 
the general phblic were called upon to assemble there 
on the ‘Uposath' day. 

In the concluding part of the inscription the 
emperor directed that attention should be paid to 
every syllable of it. If the word ‘ ’ means a 

‘fortified station’ and if it was not under the Mahamatras 
it is quite plain why they were required to bring it 
to the notice of all outside their jurisdiction. 

It is evident from this inscription that during the 
time of ASoka the tie of religion was somewhat 
slackened in the sanghas. The emperor was eagar 
to enforce the rules of Buddhism rigidly and with that 
object in view expelled some of the members who did 
not conform to the rules of the Buddhistic church. 
The Ceylonese literature also contains a reference to 
this fact. It is written in Dharmakirti’s ‘Saddharma 
Saiiigraha’ (Edited in the J.P. T.S. for 1890 pp 2i — 89) 
that after the year 228 of the Pariijirvana Era the 
Bhikshus in India did not observe ‘Cposatha’ fora 
period of six yeurs. Therefore the empecor A^oka 
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assembled the Bhikshus at Asokarama. The Sthavira 
Tishya, the son of Maudgali, presided over this assem- 
bly. On inquiry it transpired that the majority of 
them were not real Bhikshus. So he made them wear 
white garments and expelled them from the safogha. 
Thereafter all of the assembly observed ‘Uposatha*. 

Hence it is said; — 

TTsrr^fir^T iqia ii 

rhe above gloka has been taken from the Mahavaih- 
sa. The prose portion is baseJ upon Buddhaghosha’s 
‘Samantapasadika’. The fact of wearing white gar- 
ment is clear from the expression 
occurring in Buddhaghosh’s book. The expression 
in the inscription points to the same 
thing. The word ‘qis’ in it refers to the assembly at 
Pataliputra- The word indicates dissension in 

the sangha. Buddhism was then passing through a crisis 
and we may reasonably hold that it is this inscription 
that has been alluded to in the work of Buddhaghosb. 
In the 8th lin§ of the inscription we find the the 
word ‘HfEmifr. They were the overseers of reli- 
gion appointed by AiSoka after the 13th year of his 
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reign. Hence it is plain that the Sarnath pillar was 
not built before the appointment of these overseers 
i.e. 255 B. C. 

Three or four of the railing-posts found at Sarnath 
bear inscriptions on them. They are written in the 
Brahmi script and their language is Prakrita. Their 
date seems to be before the 2nd century B.C. The 
text and translation of these inscriptions are given 
below : — 

D (a) Mo 13. 

Text.— {k) 

Tra.— (jj) 

Each of the railing posts was the gift of a male 
or femalo follower of Buddhism. The whole railing 
was made by raising subscriptions. 

D (a) No 14. 

Text,— si^'r 

From it seem.s that the giver was 

a woman of Persia. We may compare with it the 
expression ^1^”. But Pt. Dayaram Sahni 

translates it as This pillar is the gift of Sihd with ganteyika. 
We however donot think that this ‘ translation is 
quite accurate. " * 
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D (a) No 15 

Text— «I ( W ) 

Tr- The gift of 

D (a) No. 16. 

xt— Te(W! «« [*t Vl^i 

Tr.— The gift of 5i?lT«I^r with siOlrfl' 

None has discussed whether was the 

same person as I 

There is a small inscription in the Kushan script 
below the inscription of A^oka. It runs as follows; — 

T ext: — + qifscilW ^ 

Tr: — Raja Aswaghosa’s 40th year, dewy 
Season, 10th Day 

Dr Vogel was the first man to bring out the text 
and translation of this inscription (7). Then Dr^ Venis 
deciphered some of the letters that had not been deci- 
phered before and discussed it in a scholarly manner 
(8). Dr. Vogel has shewn that there is want of 
in it and that ?: of and vrr of have been 

effaced. Now the question arises as to the identity of 
• — — 

7. Epi. lad. VIII p 171 

8. J.B..A.S. 1912, pp 701—707. 

11 
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Atfvaghosh. As the author of Buddhacharita had not 
the title of Raja, we were right in holding in the second 
chapter of this book that Ashvaghosh of this inscrip- 
tion was the name of a S'aka king and that at one time 
he ruled over Benares. This inscription is written 
in the Kushan script. Its language is a kind of 
Prakrita. According to Dr. Vogel the date given in 
this inscription is of the era of Kaniska. But we are 
disposed to hold that this A^vaghosh lived before the 
time of Kani§ka as the letters in this inscription resem- 
ble those of the Muttra inscription of the Saka 
Satraps. Another inscription of Asvaghosh has been 
found at Sarnath. It is written in the same character 
and in it he has been described as a king. This in- 
scription runs as follows: — 

( 1 ) 

(2) [g-qsr] % [n] [grJi#] 

Thb Inscription of the time of the 
King Kaniska. 

Throe inscriptions of the Kushan age may be seen 
at the pedestal, back and on the umbrella-post of the 
huge figure of the Bodhisattva statue made of red stone 
and now kept in the museum of Sarnath. .T|ie date of 
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these inscriptions was the third year of the reign of 
the King Kaniska. Dr. Vogel has deciphered all of 
them and has dealt with them rather elaborately (9). The 
first of these three inscriptions has been discussed 
historically in the second chapter of this book. In 
the year 1862 Gen. Cunningham discovered an image 
similar to the above one in the site of the ancient city 
of Sravasti (10). Its pedestal bears an inscription of 
three lines which has been discussed in several journals 
by the late Rajendralal Mi:ra, Prof. Dowson, and Dr 
Bloch(l 1). Some illegible portions of this inscription have 
been rendered clear after the publication of the Sarnath 
inscription. The text of the inscription discovered 
at Sarnath is given below ; — 


9. Vogel, Ep, ind. VII pp 173-i8i. 

10. A. S. R. I. p. S39 V. p. VII and XI p. 8«, 
Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue of Calcutta museum Vol I, 
p. 194. 

11. Dr. B. L. Mitra J. A. S. B. Vol XXXIX part 1. 18 
Prof. Dowson, j: R. A. B. New series Vol. V. p. 192 Dr. T. 
Bloch in J. A. S. B. 189 p. S74. Mr. S. D. Banerjee’s 
article Sahit^a Wruad Fatrika 1812 B. B. pp. 170-^2. 
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|. 

». ®^5qri% ^ar srrnBirqtTr 

qrrTmrmq vrn^r «5r mgr 
C. qqi^^rm V<ff fwfn'r 

'S. ff «r%5rrm^i5 “sr r?t m'qisR 

<5. ^ ^?T^qqs» qjf^q'ctrr ?5r^<\grr 
•I. ^ 'ar ( 3 ) ik qf^qrff>B 4 ?TfmT»T 

K«, f«?r 

The Sravasti inscription makes mention of Puspa- 
buddhi and Bhikshu Bala. It has no reference to the two 
Kshatrapa. The siwn and substance of this inscription 
is the consecration by Bhikshu Bala of the image of 
the Bodhisattva together with the umbrella and the 
rod thereof. The two other inscriptions of Sarnath 
are to the same effect. Only the text of the inscriptions 
is given below. 

A. (U mf^^TtlJr/granT^ 

B. (0 »HTO!3W ^ < I, I ^ (^) 

( 1 ) w [g R igii ^ 3 
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Remarks : — This inscription is the oldest one 
associated with the name of the King Kani§ka Several 
facts of historical interest centre round the two 
names of Kharapallana and Banaspara given in this 
inscription. According to the contents of the inscription 
on the umbrella-rod, both the persons had rendered help 
in the matter of the grant and Banspara had the title of 
Kshatrapa. In the inscription on the image Khara 
pallana has been described as the Mahakshatrapa. 
Dr. Vogel holds that these two persons bore the cost 
and the actual gift was made by the Bhikshu and that 
hence there is nothing improper to call it the gift of 
Bala. Though there is difference of opinion about the 
fact whether the two images of Sravasti and Sarnath 
were made by the same sculptor, yet there is no doubt 
that Bhikshu Bala was the donor of both of them. 
Most probably, the two Ksh^trapas mentioned above 
were Buddhists and were governors under the King 
Kani§ka. Their connection with the Saka empire 
established in the 1st century of the Christian era may 
be historically established. Perhaps it may not be wrong 
to suppose that* the Mahakshatrapa Banaspara had been 
placed in charge of the government of the eastern 
portion of the empire of Kaniska. 
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Another inscription of the Kushan age incised on 
a stone umbrella deserves special mention. The text of 
this inscription is given below. 

(?) ( f ) 

(^) [^] [^] [fir] 

[ft] ?r 

(I) [55] n iift«r* 

«. wi^»nftiirT qftq7T*9rft [«i] w (12) 

It is evident that this inscription records the subs- 
tance of the sermon which according to tradition the 
Buddha is said to have preached at Benares (13). 
It is but meet that such an inscription should be 
found at Sarnath, because its subject matter is ‘closely 
associated with this place. There is another point 
in it which deserves special attention, it is written 
in Pali. This language was at one time the medium 
through which the Buddhists of the Hinayana school 
preached their religion. Again, we see that no inscription 

12. Sarnath Catalogu D (c) 11. 

IS. The whole sermon has been given in the Ist Chapter 
It hat been taken from the MahSvagga. 
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of any subsequent date in the Pali langu age has as yet 
been discovered in Northern India. Hence it appears 
that Pali continued to be the mediunj of religious 
preaching in Benares down to the Kushan period. Ihis 
inscription is one of the 25 inscriptions dug out during 
the excavation work of 19i<6-7. Most of these inscriptions 
repeat the formula beginning with (14) 

Gupta Inscriptions. 

It has been said before that though the Gupta kings 
were themselves Hindus yet they were invariably 
favourably disposed towards the Buddhists. So during 
their time the Buddhists of various sects rose to influence 
at Sarnath, the centre of Buddhism. An account of 
these sects may be gathered from rock-inscriptions and 
other sources. Two such inscriptions of two distinct 
sects have been discovered at Sarnath. One of them 
may be seen on the famous Asoka pillar and the 
other on the railing in the southern chamber of the 
Main shnne (13). 

14. Vide annual Report of Archaeological Surrey 
for 1906-7 plate XXX. 

15. Annual Report 1904-5 p 68; third 1907-8 p 78. 
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The first of them runs thus: — 

w [ ] qsrn [ fipn ] fa^irsrr <iRfr5 

The second of them is given below : — 

(A) 

(B) f^sf 

From an examination of q and other letters in these 
two inscriptions it appears that they belong to the 
Gupta period. Dr. Vogel says that the date of the 1st 
inscription was the 4ih century of the Christian Era- 
(16). This view seems to be correct because Fahien’s 
accounts bear testimony to the influence of this 
sect Most probably, the Sammitiyas grew powerful 
at Sarnath from the middle of the 4th century. They 
belonged to the Vatsiputrika sect of the Buddhists. 
This may also be known from the Tibetan accounts. 
The second inscription indicates the influence of the 
Sarvastivadins. Its first portion seems to be of a later 
date. An earlier inscription has been effaced and 
new words in Sanskrit have been incised in its place. 
Most probably, the Sarvastivadas substituted in their own 
name for an earlier sect in order to glorify themselves 


16. Epi. Ind. VIII no 17 p 192. 
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Nothing about the earlier has sect as yet been known The 
Sarvastivadins, like the Sammitiyas, formed a branch 
of the Sthaviravadins and belonged to the Hinayana 
School. It has been known from various sources that 
they rose in power at Sarnath from the 1st century (17) 
Hence the Sammitiyas must have acquired influence 
there after their decline. Again, we learn from the 
accounts of It-sing that the Sarvastivadins giew powerful 
towards the middle of the 7th century. 

Another noteworthy inscription of this age about 
the grant of a lamp post was discovered during the 
excavation of the year 1904-6. It was incised on a 
light post. From the shape of the letters its date 
seems to be the 4th or the 5th century, 

Text 

[ottJ [st] 3fr [<! 

17. Epi, in< , VI No p 172. One of the inscription! 
discovered near ‘Jagat Singh’s stupa’ during the excavation 
work in 1 907-8 rqakes mention of the Sarvastivadins. Its date 
was the 2nd Century of the Christian Era. A. S. K. 1907»8 
p XXI. 
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Many such li^ht posts were discovered at Sarnath. 
Most of the letters of this inscription have been effaced. 
Dr. Vogel has filled up a gap by putting the word 
there. The inscriptions on the earthen 
seals discovered at Sarnath suggested to him this mode 
of filling up of the gap. Such seals generally bear 
impressions of the wheel, the deer and the following 
inscription. In the Sarnath catalogue its No is F. (d)5. 

( O- SIT 

{ ^ ). 

The alphabetical symbols used in this inscription 
seem to belong to the 6ih or the 7th century. It is 
clear from this that at one time Sarnath was called 
^‘Saddharnr.a Chakra Vihara*. This name continued 
down to the time of Govinda Chandra as it is clear 
from his inscription. There is not the least doubt 
about the fact that this name is commemorative of the 
Setting of the Wheel of Law in motion. Antiquarians 
do not agree among themselves about the site of the 

r 

**MQlagandhakuti.” We are disposed to give this 
aame to the chamber with the image of the Buddha in 
it, a description of which has been left by Hiuen Tsang 
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(18)*For the details of this matter the reader is referred 
to the appendix (B). By ‘Gandhakuti* is meant nothing 
but a chamber full of fragrance. The chamber occupied 
by the Buddha was always filled with the fragrance of 
inqence and sweet smelling flowers. This seems to be 
the reason why it got the name of Gandhakuti. From 
the adjunct ‘mula’ (original) it appears that there were 
other Gandhakuth there. 

Besides these, many inscriptions of the Gupta 
period incised on pedestals may be seen here. The 
inscription of Kumaragupta has been alluded to before* 
The grant of the Bhikshu Harigupta and the broken 
inscription of the Gupta king Prakataditya may be 
seen in Dr- Fleet’s’ ^‘Gupta Inscriptions.’ We 
consider it unnecessary to reproduce them here. 

Inscriptions in proto-Bkwgali script: — 

After the Gupta period some Pala kings exercised 
sway over Sarnath. This fact is borne out by two of 
their inscriptions discovered at Sarnath. 

The first of them in point of time runs as follows: — 
Sarnath Catalogue No D (F) 59. 

18. The Main Shrine was built on the ruina ol the **MnlA 
G'MtdNJknti^ dturiog P»ls period. 
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Text.-r^w'if^: II ^Tr%5^rf^?rac 

3flr% [#!=t] II sfir 

gr^T'TT^T •" ^i^rriT'3g?f [«t] I 

The word Visvapala has no connection with what 
follows. A word after ‘Jayapala* has been scraped off. 
This Jayapala seems to be the father of the famous 
king Vigrahapala 1. Jayapala*s father Vakpala was the 
youngest brother of the king Dharmapala. His date 
was 86 A.L). The letters of the inscription seem to 
be of the 9th century. The second inscription is given 
below: — Sarnath catalogue No B (c). 

Text. 

?. ?ff 5Tni II 

^rrr5i(?3r) jfTr «fT^*TTrf:cr'W5[T»s 

^rTi««r ?ir*r?T ^'Tr?r 

f (t) ^f^fiTicrmrsT l 

mfiT% 'T ^T?«ir sst7itm^tc [qgj n 

qrT'^?wr i 

^ ’arr# ll 

cciTT ^trrsi. ll 

*iarsr^ ?»c;^ 47^ f^s? 

u. ^ «r*»fr ^ ?r*»nrn!frsfw^ 
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n. ii Jisiarunr: ii (19) 

After Mahipala’s time comes chronologically the 
inscription of the Chedi king Karriadeva which may 
be seen in the museum at Sarnath. It bears No D 
(1) 8. It is now in pieces, Mr. Hultzsch has given a 
text of it by putting together the broken parts. This 
transcript is of very little value; hence only the subject 
matter of it is given here. The script of the ins- 
cription is old Nagari and the language ungrammetical 
Sanskrit. This inscription was issued by Karnadeva, 
a scion of the Chedi Dynasty of Tripuri in 810 Kala- 
churi Sam vat i. e. 1058 A.D. At that time some Stha,- 

1^. This inscription has been published five times. It has 
also been discussed in various magazines. Last of all 
Mr. A. K, Maitreya edited it with its Bengali Trans- 
lation, (Gauda Lekhamrda p, 104-109) for the details 
of it the reader is referred to the Appendix and the 
following articles. Asiatic Reseaicbes vtl V. p. 181. 
and Yol X (1808) pp. 129-183. A. 8. B.voim, 
p. 114 Sq, of vol XI. p. 182. Hultzsch 28 ch. Ipd. 
Ant vol XIV. p. 189 Sq. A. S. R. 1908-4 p. 

J. A. ■&. B. (New Seiiei) vol II. No. 9, p. 447. 
I. A. XIV, 189 J. A. 8. B. VXI 77 ; BendaU Oat. 
Boddli. Skt* Ms8. lQt. iu p, 100. 
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viras in the monastery of SaddharmachakravlhSra were 
made to pronounce benedictions. We learn from 
the inscription that Mamaka, the wife of Dhane^vara, 
a follower of the Mahayana school, got prepared a copy 
of Astasahs'Snka (Piajnaparamita) and made a gift of 
a certain article to the Bhikshus. 

Kumaradevi’s inscription. 

This large inscription of 26 slokas was discovered 
by Dr. Marshall near the Dhameka stupa in 1908. The 
text of it has been published and nicely commented 
upon (20). So, in order to preclude lengthiness, we shall 
confine ourselves to a mere discussion of it. Its lang- 
uage is elegant. Its script is old Nagari. It describes 
the construction of a Vihdra at Sarnath by the queen of 
the king Govinda Chandra of Kananj. On comparing it 
with the other inscriptions of Govinda Chandra, its date 
seems to be the early part or the 12th century. After 
recording salutation to Vasudhara and Chandra it gives 
a genealogy of the line of Kumaradevi and Govinda 
Chandra. Govinda Chandra has been described as an in- 
carnation of the god Vishnu for the protection of Benares 
from the inroads of the Mahomedans. Kumaradevi 


20, Ep. Ind. Vol IX pp 81» JJ. Catalogue No D, (1) 9, 
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and Sankaradevi have been described as the daughters of 
Devarakshita. Shankaradevi’s father’s name was Mahana 
or Mathana and he was the meternal uncle of the Gouda 
king hamapala. Hence we see that Kumaradevi was 
the daughter’s daughter of ^Jathanadeva. It is said in 
the 21st sloka of the inscription that Kumaradevi built 
a Vihara at Dharma Chakra or Sarnath. In the 22nd 
and the 2 md sloka it is stated that she made a gift of 
a copper plate inscribed with the teachings of Si- 
dharmachakrajina to Jambuki, the foremost of the 
Pattalikas. She also made certain rapairs to the image 
of Sreedharmachakrajira of Dharmasoka’s time. 
The inscription again speaks of the construction of the 
Vihara. In short, this inscription deals with the following 
topics: — 

(a) Genealogy of the lines of Kumaradevi and 
Govind Chandra. 

(i) The existence at Sarnath of an ancient image 
of the Buddha known as Dharmachakrajina. 

(f) Dharmachakrajina Vihara was the name of the 
shrine where this image was kept. It might 
have bepn a Gandhakuti. 

(d) The Cbpper plate alluded to in it was inscribed 
with the doctrine that the Buddha preached at 
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Benares. This interesting copper plate how- 
ever has not as yet been discovered. 

The Moghul Badshah Humayun paid a visit to 
Sarnath. His son Akbar incised a stone inscription here 
in the year 1858 in order to make this occasion 
memorable. It is written m Persian. Its English 
translation is given below. 

Tr: — The late Humayun, the king of seven kingdoms, 
one day sat here and thereby increased the sun’s lustre. 
His son and servant Akbar then projected to build 
a lofty edifice here. Thus this fine building was 
made a Hijiri 996. 

This stucture stands on the Chaukhandi stupa. 
The above inscription was discovered inside it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Present Ruins of Sarnaih. 

In this chapter we propose to give a rough sketch of 
the principal relics to be met with at Sarnath for the 
guidance of the visitors to this place. 

A visitor to Sarnath may go there from Benares 
either by rail (B. N. W. Ry.) the place being only half 
a mile from the Railwaya station of that name or by 
Ekka, carriage or any such conveyance. It is far more 
advantageous to travel by the latter class of conveyance. 
When journeying in a ghari the visitor will, when he 
has advanced a little towards the east, crossing the 
bridge of the river Baruna, see a thin line of mango 
groves. The sight of these trees reminds one of the 
ancient ‘Migadava’. Then advancing a little he will 
have to make a tour towards the north. • A few minutes’ 
journey in this direction will bring him to the Chau- 
khandi Stupa standing on the left side of the road. 

Chaukhandi Stupa. 

The lower protion of this stupa seems nothing more 
than a mere hpap of earth. An octagonal structure 

made of brick stands on the top of it. We cannot 
12 ■ 
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understand how it got the name of “Chaukandi". It is 
octagonal in shape and its date seems to be compara- 
tively modern. It was built in 1588 by the emperor 
Akbar with the object of commemorating the visit of 
his father Humayun to this place. There is a Persian 
inscription on it to this effect. This matter has been 
dealt with in chapter VI. The lower portion of it whichb 
is made of earth belongs to a very ancient date of the 
Buddhistic period. In 1835 Mr. Cunningham sank a 
well below the octagonal structure but found nothing 
of importance there. He therefore came to the con- 
clusion that it was merely one of the stupas described 
by Hiuen Tsang. Sir John Marshall also is of opinion 
that it was near this place that the Buddha met his five 
disciples In 1905 Mr. Oertel carried on excavation 
work in the grou.-d lying to the north of this stupa and 
discovered a host of ancient relics. On the outside 
of the boundary wall of the stupa there is a number of 
niches for keeping images. Mr. Oertel holds that the 
stupa was 200 feet in height. But its present height 
with the inclusion of the brick-built steeple is only 82 
feet. The top of the steeple commands a wide view 
of the surrounding landscape. From there one may 
clearly see the *Dh5meka Stupa’ in the -North and the 
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DfaawjS of B^him^dhkVa* (th'k’ Xui^eiizfeb minar) in 
tH^ Sbiith. 

Excavated aUea at Sarnath. 

After a' fevfr minutes' jotirney fr^iri'this place'the 
viiiibf will flbd liiltiself i'ti the v^kt ruins' of Sarnatb. The 
Arbheological musetim of Sarnath' stands on the' right 
hand side of the road. Instead' of going there direct the 
visitor will do well to follow the path directed by the 
Archaeological Department. He should go along the 
path by the side of the sign-board bearing the words 
“starting point”. Shortly he will come to an excavated 
place of circhlar form. The antiquarians have given 
this place the name of “Jagat Singh’s Stupa”. (1) Iri 
this place there once stood a very lar^e brick stupa 
In the year 1794, the Dewan Jagat Singh demolished 
this stupa for the purpose of collecting bricks and 
brought them to Benares. A very nice marble vessel 
was dug out of this place. The lid of this vessel h'as 
been kept in the museum of Calcutta. In the year 

1918, Sir John Marshall carried on excavation work here 
(1) Now Mr. Sahni has altered the sign board and calls 

it Dharmarajika acyiording to my identification without any 
refersnoe to it in 1118 new guide, book See J. A, S. B., N. S.j 

1919, No. 5.p:,i9l:- 
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and came to the conclusion that the original stupa was 
built during the reign of Asoka and that it was repaired 

seven times. There is no doubt about the fact that 
it was the “Dhanrarajika” built by Asoka. Its last 
repair work was done in the 11th century along with 
that of the Main Shrine. Some small monuments lie 
scattered on all sides of Jagat Singh’s stupa. These . 
were built by Buddhistic travellers at different times. 

The main shrine and the pillar of Asuka. 

Advancing a little further* the visitor will see the 
main shrine. The inside of this hall is 64 feet square. 
On all sides of it there arc remains of small chambers. 
In the southern chamber, there is a very smooth stone- 
railing of the time of Asoka. It was built of one entire 
block of stone. Most probably it once surrounded the 
Asoka pillar. The height of the shrine may be inferred 
from the thiclness of its walls. It is certain that its 
front faced the East. On the east of it there is a 
stone- yard. The date of the structure seems to be 
the 11th century. The Archaeological Department 
also holds this view. We think that it was rebuilt by 
King Mahipala of the Pala Dynasty under the name of 
“gailagandhakuti.” This shrine was built on the terrace 
of a bigger one, tbe description of which has been left 
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by Hiuen Tsang. It was on the site of this shrine that 
the Buddha began to preach his doctrine. The results 
of the excavation work lead us to infer that there was 
an older shrine below the Main Shrine and that the 
small stupa inside the Asoka railing stood inside it. 
These points will be rendered clearer when further 
excavation work is carried on. On all sides of this 
shrine, chambers and stupas belonging to different ages 
and of various sizes may be noticeable. The broken 
lower part of the pillar of Asoka may be seen to its west. 
The broken pieces of its upper part lie in the north- 
western corner of it. The smoothness of the pillar 
is worth observation. These pieces and the lion-mount- 
ed capital were discovered in the west of the Main 
Shrine. All these structures were ruined in consequence 
of the Mahomedan invasion in the 12th cantury. The 
lion-capitdl may now be seen in the museum. The 
inscription in the Asoka pillar has been discussed in the 
sixth chapter. 

The Monastery area. 

Now the visitor has to proceed towards the north- 
east along the 'winding and uneven path to the north 
of the Main Shrine. On either side of this path, he 
will notice Remains of chambers, houses and stupas. 
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irna||;es ai\d pillars now kept jin th^i? ol^seunl ,were 
du^ out frpm this place. 

At ^ short distance he ,will see a sigurbpard beM,ing 
the words “To Monastery Afes." Ip the grouted 
the no^th of this place the pins of four distinct yihfras 
have been discovered. In c^ays of old, a large putnbeP 
of Buddhist Bhikshus and Bhikshunis lived in tbege 
Viharas. In the first of them many chambers gi.nd ey^en 
a -well haye been found. It is a matter of wondef that 
this Vihara had a drain which njay still be seen. Traces 
of a similar arrangement have been noticed in the ruins 
of Bhita. This drain falls into the tank lying to the 
West. The second Vihara stands to the west and 
the third Vihara to the east of the first Vihara. The 
third Vihara stands on a comparatively low |evel. Stjll 
thp visitor will find every access to it by following thp 
same path. Traces of the dwellings of Bhikshus and 
Bhikshunis may be noticed in this place as well. There 
are also traces of the wooden doors of those houses. 
Advancing a little to the east along a higher ground 
the visitor will come to the fourth Vihara. This Vihara 
also stands on a lower level. Going a little further 
towards the south, the yisito^: will come to the 
“Dhameha Stupa." 








Dhameklj Stupa, 


To face p, 183. ' 
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This Sttipfe used to be S6eh lohgbeffore the ekcavatWh 
V^ork at Satttath was taken “up. In the opinion of 
Vehis the word ‘t>hiimekh' comes from skt.ASf^^^ | 
('Pondering bf the law). When viewed from afar it 
looks like a Siva-linga (Phallic symbol). Did then the 
liahsySna Buddhists build their Viharas on the model 
bf the Siva linga ? The entire stUpa is a solid body. 
Its height Ss 104 feet. The diameter at the bottom is 
93 feet. Thti lower portion of the stupa up to a height 
of about 37 feet is built of blocks of stone fastened 
together by iron bolts. The upper part is built ot 
brick. In the lower part there are eight big niches. 
Each of them once cohtained anirriage. Now only the 
pedestal thereof may be seen. Further down the stiipa 
there are ornamehtal works bf geometrical figures. 
These pieces of stone indicate a very fine art There 
are also figures of swans, frogs and men of dwarfish 
stature. Each of them holds a lotus in his hand. Thy 
figures on the western side of the stupa may fairly 
rival any sculptural product of modern India European 
scholars as well as the Indiati highly esteem these artisti- 
works. The style of these work^ resembles the free- 
hand style bf the Ceylonese sculptors. From this the 
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late Mr. V. A. Smith concludes that the Indian worker- 
here followed the Ceylonese style. But mere resem- 
blance between two works can never truly indicate 
which class of workers followed the other. It simply 
shows that there was some connection between the two 
communities of workers. Judging from the style of 
sculpture, these seem to be the work of the 7th century. 
Most probably the stupa also was built in that time. 
In 1835 Mr. Cunningham dug a well inside and 
discovered an inscription of the 7th century. But 
he also found bricks resembling those of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries at the bottom of the stupa. Hence 
Wq may not be wrong to conclude that the original 
stupa belonged to olden times and that it had been 
repaired several times. 

Advancing a little towards the West the visitor will 
see an opjn house containing a large number of imnges 
lying scattered here and there. It was built when Mr. 
Oertel had been carrying on his excavation work at 
Sarnath. The images in it are exposed to the rays of 
the sun and rain. The most important of the images 
are of the Nine grab is, of Jumna and of many other 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses. 
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Sarnath Museum. 

Advancing a little towards the south thevisitor will 
come to the museum. In the middle chamber of it, he 
will find the images of most ancient date and other relics. 

The most conspicous of the finds is the lion- 
mounted capital of Asoka. On the left side of it 
there stands the image of Bodhisattwa made of red stone 
and belonging to the time of Kaniska. On the northern 
wall there is the statue of Mahavira having eight hands 
and on the eastern wall there is the image of the 
Buddha in the mode of setting the wheel of Law in 
motion. In the southern chamber may be seen the 
images of the Buddha, Bodhisattwa, Tara, Marichi and 
other deities all belonging to a subsequent age. Inside the 
Southern wing further on may be seen sculptured tablets 
of stone, pillar tops, small stupas and other relics. On 
the slabs of stone scenes, from the life of the Buddha 
have been represented On the western Verandah of 
the Museum, the visitor will see a huge lintel of stone. 
In the northern chamber of the museum he will see 
earthen jars and other versels, bricks bearing inscriptions 
and household htensils used in those very early times, 
A detailed account of these finds has been furnished in 
the 7th chaptjbr. 
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In closing this sacceontt, it may be remarked that the 
SarnaCh Museum can not be fitly ‘Sbudied in sn hour or 
two, such are the attractions of the antiquities to be 
viewed from the stand-point of art, archaeology and 
ancient history. 



Al^RENlDIX B. 

jide^if ic^tipn of Jhree Mo^ujmeifLts at Sjirpiatl|i* 

Great diversity of opinion prevails among antiquari- 
ans with regard to three monuments discovered at 
Sarnath, vi%. (1) The Asoka Pillar, (2) Jagat Sing stupa, 
and (3) the “Main Shrine.” About these three we 
possess two ancient accounts of different ages. One is 
Hiuen-t-siang’s descriptions of Sarnath, another is the 
account in Mahipala’s Inscription. In Hiuen-t-siang^s 
travels these monuments are mentioned as intact, where- 
as the Mahipala inscription makes mention only of 
repairs. No endeavour has hitherto been made to 
establish a correspondence between Hiuen>t-siang's 
account and that of the Mahipala’s inscription and 
between these two and the topography of the newly 
discovered monuments. 

Let us now ex^pf^jne \l\e Chinese pilgrim’s account 
in so far as it concerns our discussion. He writes : — To 
the riortheast of the river Varuna about 10 li or so, we 
come to the Sa/igharama of Lu-ye, Its precincts are 
divided into eight portions (sections) connected by a 
surrounding wall. In the great enclosure \s a Vihara 



^bout 200 ft. high ; above the roof is a golden-covered 
figure of the Amra fruit. The foundations of the 
building are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers 
and niches are of brick. In the middle of the Vihdra is 
a figure of Buddha made of (native copper) ; he is 
represented as turning the wheel of the law. To the 
south-west of the Vihara is a stone stupa built by Asoka- 
raja. Although the foundations have given way, there 
are still 100 ft. or more of the wall remaining. In front 
of the building is a stone pillar about 700 ft. high. The 
-stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is glistening, 
and sparkles like light. ^ 

Next let us examine how far the present remains 
can be identified with the monuments mentioned in the 
above extract ; we piopose the following identifications 

A. “A Vihara 200 ft. high** = the Main Shrine 

and its original foundations. 

B. “A stone s'upa’* = the Jagat Singh Stupa (ac- 

cording to Sir John Marshall). 

1 Leal's Buddhist Record of the Western World (Popular 
Edition), Bk. VII, pp. 45-46. Also, Watter’s “On Yuan 
Ohwang’s Travels.” Vol. II, p. 50. Beal's Life of Hiuen-t- 
dang, p. 99. The height of the Vihar^ as given here, is 100 
ft. instead of 200 ft as in other versions. 
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C. “ A stone pillar” = the Asoka Pillar. 

Assuming these identifications to be correct, the 
actual progress of the pilgrims round the sacred precincts 
might have been somewhat as follows: — Entering the 
site where the “Main Shrine” now stands and where 
stood the old shrine facing the east and containing an 
image of the “Divine One,” the pilgrim would retire 
keeping the shrine on his right hand Pradakfiritna and 
moving to the south ; he would, then come to the “Jagat 
Singh Stupa” and moving round, keeping it also to 
the right, he would finally look on the Asoka Pillar to 
the true north and to the west of the “Main Shrine.” 

Anybody examining the present main shrine carefully 
will come to the conclusion that its erection is of more 
recent date than the original. That the original site 
was a much larger one can be inferred from the pave- 
ment extending tovrards the east, which was undoubtedly 
the direction of its main gate.^ 

Sir John Marshall, upon close examination of the 
structure, has ascribed the Jagat Singh Stupa to the 

2 Hiuen-t-danj; speaks of SangMrams generally as having 
the “doors open, towards the east.” Beal’s Record of the 
Western WorU (Popular Edition), p. 74. 
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Asokan periddl^ This, therefore, was the stupa which 
the Chinese pilgrim noticed to the south-west of the 
main building. 

The description left by Hiuen-t-siang of the pillar 
of “dazzling brightness” exactly fits in with the Asoka 
pillar now standing to the west of the Main Shrine. Sir 
John Marshall has questioned this identity, but nearly 
all his objections have been met by Dr. Vogel. We 
have, besides, V. A. Smith’s remark in his “Asoka” 
which points to the same identity, “only two of the ten 
inscribed pillars known, namely, those at Rummindei 
and Sarnath, can be identified certainly with the monu- 
ments noticed by Hiuen-t-siang.^” 

Turning to the Mahipala inscriptions, we note that 
many years after Hiuen-t-siang’s visit to Sarnath, in 
1026 A. D., an inscription was issued in Mahipal’s reign 
to the effect that some repairs had been made to the 
ruins of Sarnath.^ Much light is thrown on the monu- 

3 “Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath” by ?t. D. R. 
Sahni, p. 9« 

4 Asoka (Second Edition), p. 124. 

5 Indian Antiquary, Vol, XIV, p. 139f : J. A. S. B. 
(N. S.), Vol. II, 1906, pp. 445-7, Epi. Ind., Vol. IX (1907- 
B), pp. 291-93. 
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merits under review by certain passages in this inscrip- 
tion. 

The couplet we quote below is the most important^ 
part of the record : — 

(a) ^^Tau Dharmarnjikdm Safhgam Dharmacakra^ 
^unarnavant^ 

{b) *‘^Krtavantau ca navtndma\to^ Mahdsthdna Saild 
Gandha Kutlm^' 

Translation : — *‘they (Sthirapala and Vasantapala) 
repaired the Dharmarajika and the Dharmacakra 
( vihara?) including the accessories, as, well as the 
Gandhakuti, made of stone, beloging to eight great 
places/' 

We shall attempt, now, to examine these monu- 
ments and establish their identity, as for as we can, in the 
light of Hiuen-t-siang Travels, epigraphic finds and other 
documents. 

Dharmarajika. — Dn Vogel tried to identify the 
present ‘‘Dhamekh Stupa” with the “ Dharmars jika* 
of the inscription. But since the publication of Dr, 
Venis* view that the word DhdmekV was derived from 
Dharmek\d rather than from Dharmardjikdy Dr, Vogel 
abandoned his identification. Archaeologists, have 
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however, ascertained that the Dhamekh Stupa belongs 
to the Gupta period, and not to the Asokan period. The 
word Dharmaraj'tka again, was used to denote Asokan 
stupas generally. (6) It has already been pointed out 
that the Jagat Sing Stupa was of Asokan age. We may 
infer, therefore that the word Dharmardjikd refers to 
the original structure of the Jagat Singh’s Stupa. 
Moreover, we gather from the travels of Fahien that he 
saw a stupa where the Pamavaggiyas paid reverence to 
the Buddha, and to the north of it was the famous site 
of the “Turning the wheel of the law.”(7) Judging from 
this, I am inclined to believe that the Dharmardjikd is 
the Jagat Singh stupa. 

Dharmacakka. — It has been mentioned in the 
Mahipal lipi, as Sdngam Dharmacakram Dr. Vogel took 
the word sdngam to mean ‘complete’ and the late Dr. 
Venis seems to have accepted his interpretation. This 
rendering, in my opinion, is very doubtful. We meet 
with an expression like Sdhga Veda meaning $adahga- 

G 84,000 Dharmarajikds built by Asoka Dharmaraja, as 
stated by Divyavaddna (Ed. CoTfell and Neil, p, 379), quoted 
Foucher Ico. Bouddhiqre, p. 554. 

7 The Pilgrimage of Fahien ^translated by Laidlay),, 
pp. 307-8. 
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Veda Likewise, we may take the expression 
Dharmacakram to mean the present Dharmacakra toge- 
ther with its various accessories. The meaning of 
Dharmacakra remains to be settled. From the fact 
that the Buddha at Sarnath turned ‘the wheel of the 
Law’ have originated in later times, the Dharmacakra 
symbol or the symbol of the wheel, the Dharmacakra- 
mudrd and even the name Dhar macakravihdr denoting 
the monastery of Sarnath (8) ; in a seal discovered in 
the course of excavation at Sarnath has been 
inscribed «r*T^^r. (9) 

From this we may conclude that the whole monastery 
used to be called Saddharmacakra and a chapel within its 
precincts was known as Mulagandha Ku^i (Main shrine). 
From this we may deduce that the present monastery, 
as a whole, together with its accesories has been meant 
by the expression Sdngam Dharmacakram, i^gain, Mr. 
A. K. Maitra, the founder of the Varendra Research 
Society, is of opinion that the Dharmacakra Symbol, 
which formerly surmounted the lion capital of Asoka, 
and of which fragments are now preserved in the 

8 In the ihscriptioh of Kumaradevi, we find that Sarnath 
has been ^caUed Saddhxrama^cahavihdr ; 

9 Hargreve’s Annual Progress Report for 1915 p. 4 
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Sarnath Museum, (10) is the exact object which is 
denoted by the foregoing expression in the Mahipal 
Inscription. The practice of adorning the lion capital 
of Asoka with the Dharma cakkra symbol was not an 
uncommon feature in ancient days and we find the 
same thing on the Asoka pillar at Sanchi. Therefore 
nothing can be said with certainty as to which object 
was exactly repaired — the whole monastery or the 
Asoka Pillar. It is not unlikely that the whole monaste- 
ry was under repairs along with the repairs of the 
Dharmarajika inasmuch as the monastery, the Gandha- 
Kati and the Dharmarajika were all in a ruinous 
condition. The Pala brothers, it may be supposed, 
undertook to repair all of them. It is also noteworthy 
in this connexion that no trace of repair can now be 
noticed on the surface of the Asoka Pillar. 

A§tamahasthana-Saila-Gandhakuti— Dr. Hultsx, 
Dr. Vogel and Dr. Venis have offered various inter- 
pretations of this expression. Of these, Dr. Venis* is 
the latest. After having shown the impossibility of 
expounding the compound as the Gandha Kuft erected 
of stone, brought from eight great places,. on the ground 

10 Sir John Marshall’s Annual Report A. S., 1904-5 
p. 36. 
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of Sanskrit grammar, he suggested the following inter- 
pretation ; ‘‘Shrine is made of stone and in the shrine 
are or to it belong eight great places (positions).” (11) 
According to the rules of Sanskrit grammar, this 
compound can be no other than the 
Then, of course, the component parts would be : — 

(12) We shall 

consider now if this interpretation suits the topography 
of Sarnath and holds good on other grounds. (13) It 
appears to me that the word ^*Satla GandhakufV* here 
doubtless refers to the Main Shrine of to-day, for 
architectural characteristics of the 12th century A. D. 
are traceable in the ruins and the style of this building. 
The word Gandhakuti has been discussed elsewhere. (14) 

11 4. S. B. (N. S, vol II, No. 9, p. 447. 

12 Cf. Dasakumara Carita. 

13 Mr. Hargreaves, the Superintendent, Archseological 
Survey, in a letter to me expressed the view — “Its explanation, 
I am afraid, must always remain doubtful. ” 

14 Buddhist literature informs us that the room where the 
Buddha dwelt was riually made fragrant by burning incense 
and thus it received the name of Gandha Kuti. The word, in 
course of time, has been modified into Gandhola and came to be 
used in a similar sense in Tibetan books — “Pag Sam-Jon-Zang * 
by S. 0. Das, 77. 
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Again the previously mentioned earthen Seal, bearing 
the legend W<SI5fl, furnishes 

ns with the information that “in the Mula Gandhakuti 
which was situated in the Saddharmacakra Vihara.” etc. 
The age of this epigtaph is much anterior to that of 
the Mahipal inscription. Round the chapel in which 
the Buddha dwelt an extensive monastery may have 
gradually come into being. That chapel used to be 
called “Gandhakuti” and the whole monastery passed 
by many different names. Our attention may be turned 
again to Hiuen t-siang’s account for the sake of 
comparison. We find there that he also saw the whole 
monastery and a high building made of stone. (1) There 
was an image of Buddha therein, represented in the 
Dharma cakramudra. In the traveller’s account, one 
thing appears to be specially striking, and on this he 
seems to lay much stress : “The Sahgharama was divided 
into eight portions (Sections).” (15) I conjecture from 
this that these eight parts of the Sahgharama developed 
in course of time into eight places or monasteries which 
constituted the whole establishment. And very probably 

16 Cf. Walter’s version — “This establishment, he says, 
was in eight divieions all enclosed within one wall”— Watters, 
Vol. II, p, 50. 
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this Sahghnrama having distinct divisions received the 
true designation of A$ta mahasthSna. It may be noted 
that six distinct monasteries have already been exhumed 
by modern exploration. I have also been informed by 
a Superintendent of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment that probable sites of more vihSras still lie hidden 
on the east of the No excavation has been 

carried on in that direction (16). Wa may, nevertheless, 
arrive at these conclusions, that Affamahdfthdn was the 
name given to the whole SangharSma and Saiia gandha- 
kufi was the name which signified an old stone building 
situated probably in the middle of the Sanghdrdmn and 
therefore called at one time Mala, meaning “ central 
or “ original,” from the fact that the Buddha set up 
his first residence there, and at another time Saila^ as it 
was chiefly built of stone. 

16. Since the public*tion of this paper in J. A. S. B. 
No. 5, 1919, anew mneatry has come out by the recent 
excavation of the Archaeolgical Depot. 




By the sami Author . 

1. INDIAN IMAGES VoL 1- 

(30 PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES.) 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

Fro^n Prof^ A* B. Kiithy D* C, i., D. Litt.y 
Regius Professor oj Sanskrit^ University of Edinburgh. 

‘*I consider that the detailed information regarding 
images which you have collected and illustrated in the 
selection of reproduction is of great value, and contiri- 
butes substantially to our knowledge of Indian 
iconography. 

There is also much of interest and value in the 
Prolegomena.** 

From Dr. F. W. Thomas Ph. D., Librariaftf India 
Offtcfy London ; Secretary^ Royal Asiatic Sociey, London, 

“Your specification of the various marks whereby 
the different divinities may be recognised and the quota- 
tions which you give will be a valuable guide in doubtful 
cases and the points have in themselves an interest, 
while your discussion of image-worsip in India will 
certainly invite a reconsideration of that whole question. 

From the Timei of London 

“Professor Bbattacharya cf Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, a careful and conscientious student of Indian 
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Antiquities and the master of a lucid English Style, 
attempts here a systematic, concisely detailed study 
of images, which can only be designated as purely 
Hindu or Brahmanic.” 

From tht W estministex Gazette, London : 

“....^.Jiis grouping and description of the different 

type%$h4uld provide student and layman alike with most 

' - 

welcome assistance in learning to recognize the different 
figures of the Hindu pantheon in all their manifesta- 
tions, in which one God may have many dissimilar 
forms, and diverse gods may have similar attributes... he 
possesses a power of vivid expression, and a certain 
literary grace too often denied to scholars, who have 
the advantage of using their native language for their 
scienti^c work. The book is admirable in arrangment, 
well furnished with notes, texts, tables of genealogy 
and Chronology and an efficient index. There are 
thirty plates and a frontispiece/' 

2* Vol II Jaina Iconography (Ready for the Press) 
To be had of the authur or from the publishers. 

Thacker, Spink &. Co., Calcutta and Simla. 

W. Thacker & Co., 2 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill 
London, E. C. 









